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that will be strengthened as they become familiar. When at 
last, by modesty, self-control, and generous sympathy, it has 
been proved that such movements are in the interest of no 
persons, no parties, and no particular kind of liberalism, 
then, in due time, those who control the denominations that 
are great and strong will be moved to confer with each other 
for the common good. First, all Protestant churches will 
unite in every great city in the interest of moral reform. 
When they have done their work together wisely and well, 
the way will be open for Catholics and Protestants to come 
together and to stand together for the furtherance of the work 
which they are doing with the same motives and for the same 
ends. When it is guaranteed to all the churches that work- 
ing together in all possible ways means self-help, and not 
suicide, the movement toward co-operation will gain strength 
and speed. 
* 


Tue J/ndependent says, “ Among the various movements 
toward church union, that between the Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists has attracted considerable notice.” As this state- 
ment is entirely without foundation from beginning to end, 
the comments made upon it have no value. The Unitarians 
have made no overtures toward union, and the Universalists 
have rejected none. A committee has been appointed to 
reduce friction and to prevent antagonism in missionary 
work, which certainly are desirable objects. The statement 
is made by the /ndependent that in 1894 the radicals gained 
a complete victory in the National Conference when the new 
preamble was adopted. ‘The simple truth in regard to the 
adoption of the preamble is that there was no contest be- 
tween parties, and no “victory.” The new preamble was 
beaten into shape at an informal meeting, which began 
with an attempt to get together half a dozen people who 
had resolutions on the subject to offer, to see if they could 
not be brought to agreement. ‘The half-dozen brought their 
friends; and over a hundred persons, representing all shades 
of belief, sought earnestly to find some form of religious 
expression which could not be interpreted as a creed. At 
length they agreed to say that the two commandments which 
Jesus said were first of all were of highest authority. All 
other resolutions were withdrawn, the new preamble was 
presented to the Conference the next morning, and that 
there was no “party” and no “victory” is proved by the 
fact that in a meeting of a thousand delegates the preamble 
was adopted without a dissenting voice. Had any one 
claimed then that this action was in the interest of any 
party, the issue would have been not peace, but conflict. 


& 


THE central principle of Unitarianism is little understood 
by those outside of it, and is not always fully accepted by 
those who bear its name. Religion in liberty implies free- 
dom from the bonds of sectarianism. No true Unitarian 
will work merely for the sake of building up a denomination. 
He will work for the strengthening of the church to which 
he belongs and for the denomination which includes other 
churches like-minded, because he considers them the best 
organs for the work he has to do. Now it is a singular cir- 
cumstance that, when one succeeds in his endeavor, just in 
proportion to his approach to the ideal of Unitarianism, 
those who are outside claim that he is not a Unitarian. 
Dean Everett, for instance, was a typical Unitarian. There- 
fore, it is claimed that he was too broad to be a Unitarian. 
While to some extent it is discouraging to have the best 
fruits of our religion claimed by other churches, to the true 
Unitarian this seeming loss gives pleasure; for it shows that 
the claims of our Church are not mere pretensions: ‘“ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” If other men do say that 
the slender stem of Unitarianism could not have borne such 
fruit, they who have watched the bud, the blossom, and the 
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They believe that, the fruit being 
praised and accepted, the method of Be it will at last be 
commended and justified. 


A Little Learning. 


Mr. C. J. Bonaparte in a recent address made an impor- 
tant distinction between the little knowledge which is a 
dangerous thing and the little knowledge which is not 
dangerous, but useful and desirable. The first kind may be 
described as supérficial knowledge; the second, as partial 
knowledge. The peculiarity of the first kind is that it must 
be unlearned in the process of education, while that of the 
second is that it is the foundation upon which the super- 
structure of further knowledge may be built. The dis- 
tinction is valuable, and may serve to show the difference 
between two classes of men who have influence with their 
fellows. 

Those who know the most are well aware that their 
knowledge represents only a fragment of that which is at- 
tainable, that the things they know are as nothing compared 
with the things that are knowable. They are, therefore, 
modest, teachable, and patient. They know that further 
discovery may at any time give new meaning to that which 
they already know. They, therefore, work and wait and 
learn, ready to use what they have acquired, but more ready 
to accept new knowledge and put it to higher- uses. 

There are others who have learned some things, but have 
not discovered the limitations of their knowledge. They are 
not aware of the universe of things knowable which lies out- 
side of that which they have discovered. ‘That which they 
know they shape into a system which represents to them all 
knowledge. They are, therefore, neither modest nor teach- 
able. When one has shaped the things he knows into a 
plan, a scheme, a system, he instinctively avoids everything 
that conflicts with his body of knowledge. He does not see, 
as Tennyson did, that @// our systems have their day and 
cease to be because the best of them are little, and, com- 
pared with the sum of things, insignificant. 

Probably the warning against trusting to partial knowledge 
of things was first uttered in the times when physical science 
was beginning to take hold of the imagination of men. The 
astrologists, alchemists, and wizards were beginning to learn 
and to control the forces packed away in charcoal, sulphur, 
nitre, mercury, and other strange substances. They pro- 
duced various compounds which had mysterious qualities, . 
and it was soon learned by careless experiment that these 
things would go off in unexpected ways. Some were poison- 
ous, and some were explosive. The men who studied these 
things, and produced strange effects by using them, were 
objects of fear and suspicion. According to the popular 
legends, every now and then one of them was whisked away 
by the devil, leaving a smell of sulphur. Very probably 
these popular stories grew out of the fact that the alchemist 
was always blowing himself up or coming to’grief in some 
way by the use of chemicals which he did not fully under- 
stand. A little learning was then a dangerous thing. 

We have now learned the uses and the safeguards of such 
things or at least have learned not to fool with them. There 
are so many “live wires”? and other dangerous things that 
look harmless that even children are now taught not to 
handle things that are strange and new. But the warning 
that has become effective in the case of physical dangers has 
not yet been accepted in that range of experience where it is 
even more needed,— in affairs that are not concerned with 
physics, but with that which relates to the conduct of the 
higher life. 

He who knows all that has been learned up to date about 
hypnotism, telepathy, clairvoyance, psychology, sociology, 
and theology, is modest, patient, teachable. He does not 
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jumble his “ ologies ” together, and by force of his imagination 
‘create a system of things which represents the universe to 
him; but he tries to know all that he can know about that 
which comes within the range of his experience, and then he 
waits for the new knowledge which he knows lies just beyond. 
But he who knows only a little, discovering some fact which to 
him is new and surprising, exclaims with delight, “ Ah! that 
explains everything.” He catches up a few facts about 
electricity, and is ready to explain the origin of spirit and of 
all occult phenomena. He reads about the X-rays, and is at 
once prepared to show how vibrations account for all inter- 
changes of thought and emotion. He may not know the 
meaning of scientific experiment and careful study of the 
human mind; but the word “psychology” alone gives him 
the basis of a new system. These things would not be worth 
pointing out if they affected only a few unbalanced people; 
but the worst of it is that they furnish the basis of quackery 
everywhere. There is in the respectable world an intellectual 
submerged tenth. They know everything or know people 
who do. The Church cannot teach them. The college can 
do nothing for them. Real science for them has no mean- 
ing; and everywhere they obstruct the progress of knowledge, 
of sound learning, of the good morals and excellent manners 
which depend upon them. 


The Country Home and Morals. 


A good deal in the way of comparative statistics is coming 
to hand concerning the morals of country life. Heretofore 
statistics have been mainly confined to showing the degen- 
erating drift of congested populations. One of the best 
European authorities says: ‘“‘ Three generations of city life, 
without fresh blood from the country, would end in complete 
moral and intellectual collapse. It is this continual influx 
of unweakened vitality from rural districts that keeps urban- 
ism from being synonymous with degeneration.” The Deputy 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics for New York says, “ The 
most obvious danger is a deterioration in the physique and 


‘morals of the people, brought about by the overcrowded 


conditions of city life, the lack of pure air and wholesome 
exercise.” This sort of statistics can be overdone; and a 
very false impression spread abroad as to the necessary 
results of building large cities. We do not build cities as 
they were built one hundred years ago. Our vast emporiums 
have compelled us to more scientific investigation into sani- 
tary laws and to the enforcement of conditions tending to 
preserve health and lengthen life. Parks and playgrounds, 
pure water, and speedy transportation have immensely ameli- 
orated urban conditions. 

Still, it remains true that rural life is associated with higher 
average conditions for both moral and physical development. 
Nebraska, which is eminently the agricultural State, reports 
that several of her fully settled counties have no jails or other 
places for the detention of criminals. In other words, a large 
part of the State is absolutely without a criminal class. In 
the year 1897 two hundred towns reported but nine hundred 
and fifty convictions for all sorts of crimes and misdemeanors, 
over half of these being for minor offences and for tramps 
who invade the country during the summer season. In 
sixty towns there was not a single conviction for crime of 
any sort whatever. The farming population is reported to 
be practically without need of criminal law, jails, jail taxes, 
and all other criminal appurtenances. ‘These statistics are 
good for a much larger area of agricultural population. They 
cover fairly well a large part of Vermont, several counties in 
New York, others in Ohio, and a considerable portion of the 
North-west. 

The cause for this state of affairs is to be found both in 
environment and in the possibility of more home training. 


Children in the country get a much larger share of educative 
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influence from their parents. The household spirit is stronger 
and less easily intruded upon. Outside influence gets less 
chance at the boys. Parents, who have character and will 
combined, need not lose control of the moral as well as the 
vital growth of their children. The rural school is not looked 
upon as a substitute for home, but as a supplement, as all 
schools should be. As the young grow up, they model more 
easily after the home example. Yet there is great emphasis 
to be placed on environment. ‘No one was ever corrupted 
by trees and flowers and green fields and running brooks. 
Natureruns no saloon. Her brewerageis spring water. Her 
alcohol is hid away in wholesome corn and nourishing wheat, 
... in the bread which is the staff of life. Her feasts cost 
little. They are strawberries and cream, apples and cherries. 
These she gives with a free hand, and country boys have only 
to learn how to be on good terms with nature.’ It seems 
probable also that a just and full measurement of this prob- 
lem includes a condition of affairs that is somewhat new. 
Fifty years ago farm life was a good deal isolated from liter- 
ary privileges. It was not easy to get at abundance of first- 
class literature. This state of affairs has rapidly changed. 
In New York State loan libraries of the highest order go 
everywhere, as a State institution. It is proposed by the 
United States Educational Department to make this a feature 
of national education. The cheapness of excellent maga- 
zines and other journals has crowded out dime novels and 
other trash. This latter sort of literature is now rarely 
ever to. be found in the rural household. In fact, the coun- 
try home is better supplied than the city home with 
the best books and journals. The need of these is felt; 
and, as the need can be easily supplied, owing to the cheap- 
ness of our best literature, it iseverywhere to be found. As 
a consequence, statistics show that illiteracy is lowest in 
agricultural States. In Nebraska it is the lowest of all. That 
State now expends, in proportion to its population, twice as 
much as Massachusetts for educational purposes, and has but 
half as large a proportion of illiterates. There are two hun- 
dred high schools in the State, and the distribution of ad- 
vantages is such that no section has much better opportuni- 
ties than other sections. 

The Christian Register has not tired of calling attention to 
the increased drift toward suburban and rural home building. 
These statistics encourage wise people to get out of con- 
gested centres into pure air and safe environment. It will 
increase home obligation, but increase also home intelligence, 
home morals, and satisfaction with life. There is no longer 
any excuse for crowding into masses, depriving ourselves of 
the privileges which nature intended for every human being. 
The most effective method of reform is that which reaches 
and blesses the individual when he is a child. 


Fruitful Optimism. 


It is impossible to attend our Unitarian conferences and 
other gatherings without sometimes being struck with the 
critical tone these bodies are a little apt to assume toward 
themselves, as if so conscious of their own shortcomings 
and the denominational needs they would fain proclaim them 
to the world before the enemy has found an opportunity to 
spy out the weakness of the land. 

Wholesome criticism of other faiths and forms of belief is 
not, of course, wanting. ‘Those we have left behind us be- 
come the mile-stones of our progress. The lagging creeds 
show the measure of our enlightenment; but self-analysis 
is just as trenchant as any we ever hear of other bodies of 
believers, and sometimes one comes away from such meet- 
ings feeling that the A/iserere has been sung more persist- 
ently than the /udi/ate. Do we not occasionally assume 
a tone too apologetic, too desponding? We know and 
fully understand that a creedless faith, based on love to God 
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and love to man, on service and loyalty to a high standard 
of character, must make its way with apparent slowness if 
we count not the great under-currents of thought, opinion, 
conviction, that do not ruffle the surface, but spread far and 
wide, unseen, but not unfelt. These influences are like a 
clear fluid holding in solution chemic substances that, 
though invisible to the eye, are the elements of life. 

It cannot be said that, as a church, the Unitarian is too 
assured, too conceited, too prone to self-gratulation, the 
blowing of trumpets, and the offering of victorious sacrifices. 
It is modest, manly, sincere, not inclined to unlawful 
assumptions or unreasonable claims. It has possessed the 
kingdom of fine souls, not of great numbers, of noise and 
loud acclaim. It has not made its seat in vast assemblies 
moved by transient and fictitious excitement. It has been 
calm, dispassionate, quiet; but it has that under-current of 
influence of which we have spoken, resembling a spiritual 
gulf stream that has changed the temperature of creeds and 
churches. 

So important, so inspiring, has been its silent, pervasive 
influence, when we think of the mighty work it has done in 
innoculating other faiths, in pouring great streams of new 
and cheering thought upon the world, insinuating itself into 
all literature, into all ways of looking at the life that now is 
and that which is to come, the pessimistic tone is surely 
uncalled for. We would not go to the other extreme, and 
assume too much for our little church, like the young David, 
small, but mighty, when we think of the great work it has 
accomplished in the century. It has been a kind of moral 
and spiritual steam power that has set multitudes of brains 
in motion without yielding the name of its secret source. 
Like Nature herself, it has made its gift to the world, entering 
into combination with innumerable ideas that have whole- 
somely leavened the whole of society. It has done its 
important part in bringing in a new time more hopeful, 
more generous, freer, kinder, wiser, than anything that went 
before. It has been one of the emancipating forces of the 
human spirit. We would not claim too much; but, when we 
claim its just due, its gift to the world since Channing 
preached his great sermon in 1819, we may contemplate its 
results and achievements all the way down the century with a 
glow of admiration and thankfulness. It lighted a little 
candle that has sent its beams afar into the surrounding 
darkness, and has driven out many a hideous doctrine and 
laid to rest many an old superstition. 

The joy with which multitudes of the finest minds have 
found expression in the Unitarian faith, its immense contri- 
bution to the best literature of the age, its large, creative 
inclusiveness in all that relates to the science of life, to the 
betterment of human conditions, to the great philanthropic 
movements of the time, should be placed persistently before 
the young, to awaken a glow of emulation, a note of faith and 
encouragement. ‘The very winds of heaven may be said to 
have helped in the triumph of Unitarian ideals. The seed 
that has blown over the neighbor’s wall and_ sprouted 
in the night has done even a larger work than that planted 
in the home acre. It is by a review of the whole field, past 
and present, that our Church is to be judged; and, thus 
viewed, no other has done a larger or more important work. 
The large number of men and women it has educated in a 
thousand walks of righteousness, usefulness, practical piety, 
and high ethics, should now and then be enumerated and 
conned over for the benefit of the young in our churches 
who, defective in the arithmetic of the spirit, may perchance 
be somewhat depressed by facts of small size and slow 
growth that are in the main misleading. A church exists by 
the ideal it stands for and disseminates, by the work it does 
in the great free parish of the world, more than by the 
figures on its registers. 

Our young people, therefore, should have the benefit of a 
fruitful optimism, which will enable them to discern the vast 
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Church invisible as well as the small, visible church, enable 
them to gather hope, courage, and inspiration from a more 
positive, more exultant note. The low-spirited strain will 
not help us in our efforts. It is better to proclaim 
the day of the Lord and the immediate presence of God 
in our work. We certainly have no reason to doubt 
that we are upon an inspired and appointed path, that 
the way is divine. Therefore, let us proclaim the truth 
that is in us with somewhat more of ringing cheer and con- 
fidence than.is sometimes heard in our meetings, with a 
faith that hopeth all things, endureth all things, is robust 
and strenuous, healthy and manly, that young hearts may 
leap to us and gladly become coworkers in the glorious task 
of bringing in the kingdom of heaven, a redeemed world. 
For long before realization is that vision hung up on high to 
which longing eyes are lifted through the ages, the perfection 
of man through the indwelling spirit of God. If our young 
people love some other church better than ours, it is because 
they find what they want, what the soul craves, elsewhere. 
It is our duty to try to find out what they want, and to 
supply the need, more than all, one would say, of fruitful 
optimism that gathers a great, true pride in the principles 
and achievements and triumphs of our brave, devoted, noble 
little Church, that their hearts may burn within them when 
the story of what it has done in the century is told them, and 
a devout spirit of loyalty may be kindled in them,— a loyalty 
that no eye-trap or soft tickling of pretty sentiments or 
romantic emotions of music or vestments can shake; for the 
spirit of loyalty is what we need above all, at all times, in all 
places, to stand up for the truth that is in us, and never to 
fall into the Slough of Despond or yield to that uncomfort- 
able, damp old monster, Giant Despair. 


Current Topics. 


THE message of President McKinley, which was delivered 
to the Fifty-sixth Congress at the opening of its winter or 
“short”? session last Monday, did not produce any notable 
commotion in the market nor in public opinion. It was a 
conservative statement of the problems to the solution of 
which the nation pledged the national Congress when it 
re-elected Mr. McKinley, and the party which he represents, 
to the control of national affairs for another term of four 
years. ‘The message was, in the main, a plea for peace, and 
a hopeful prognostication of a full restoration of friendliness 
at those points on the surface of the globe at which the 
United States is now in contact with hostile races. Of our 
duty to the people of the Philippines the President says, in 
a pregnant sentence, “It is our duty so to treat the Fili- 
pinos that our flag may be no less beloved in the mountains 
of Luzon and the fertile zones of Mindanao and Negros than 
it is at home.” The message urges the necessity of an early 
restoration of normal conditions in China, and recommends 
the application of the mechanism of The Hague court of 
arbitration to the problems of China in the event of a failure 
to agree upon indemnity. The President further points out 
the duty and the purpose of the government to establish a 
complete and permanent boundary on the Alaskan frontier, 
to build up a “self-supporting and self-administering com- 
munity in the Philippines,” to repeal $30,000,000 of stamp 
taxes, and to raise the strength of the regular army to sixty 
thousand men, empowering the President to augment that 
number to one hundred thousand when occasion shall de- 
mand such an increase of the forces. 
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measures that are awaiting the consideration of Congress. 
There is no doubt that the plans to reorganize the army will 
go into effect at an early date, as will the plan to reduce the 
amount of taxation as represented by the stamp taxes. 
There is no great probability that Congress will authorize 
the reduction of these taxes by more than $30,000,000. The 
amount, in all probability, will be more than balanced by the 
general increase in revenue which will be the undoubted out- 
come of the normal development of American trade during 
the coming year. The ship subsidy bill possesses an un- 
usually strong support apart from the normal alignment of 
party opinion upon the measure, and will undoubtedly be en- 
acted into law in spite of the lively opposition which the 
Democratic group proposes to present against it, first in the 
Senate, and then in the House. The bill was accorded the 
advantage of being rated as unfinished business at the open- 
ing of the session, to the exclusion of the Philippines bill 
which Mr. Pettigrew has been advancing as a problem of 
supreme urgency. A Republican caucus on Monday de- 
cided to displace the Philippines bill with the subsidy meas- 
ure as unfinished business. Mr. Pettigrew has declared his 
intention of using parliamentary methods of delay to prevent 
a passage of the last-mentioned bill, and it is probable that 
the Republicans will apply the cloture in case the opposition 
proves to be too persistent. 


A Faint echo of the disaster of 1887 off the Samoan 
Islands, when the Trenton, the Nipsic, and the Vandalia were 
sunk by a hurricane, was suggested by the wrecking of the 
auxiliary cruiser Yosemite during a typhoon off the coast of 
Guam on November 15. News of the event did not reach 
the United States until the night of November 28, when a 
despatch from Manila announced the disaster. The typhoon 
brought general devastation upon Guam. Several villages 
were destroyed by the fury of the wind-storm, the crops 
throughout the island suffered severely, and: general distress 
will undoubtedly result. The navy department is sending 
out a vessel loaded with timber, nails, and other supplies for 
the island; and further aid will be forwarded by the middle 
of December. The loss of the Yosemite added another 
chapter to the story of heroism which has ever been written 
by the Anglo-Saxon sailor. The officers and crew of the 
auxiliary cruiser, caught in the vortex of the storm, made 
every endeavor to save the vessel which had been intrusted 
to their care, and were rescued from death by the timely 
arrival upon the scene of the collier Justin. Five of the 
crew of the Yosemite lost their lives while they were cruising 
about in a launch, seeking a place of shelter for the vessel 
and her crew. The officers and men of the Yosemite con- 
tinued their heroic struggle from the morning of November 
13 until the afternoon of November 15, when their plight 
was discovered; and they were taken off by the Justin just 
when death appeared imminent. 
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Tue death of Senator Cushman K. Davis, at his home in 
St. Paul, Minn., last week, removed a statesman who has 
been singularly prominent in the public eye for the past 
three or four years. During the stormy period that imme- 
diately preceded the outbreak of the Hispano-American war, 
Senator Davis was chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, which played a prominent part in the discussions 
of the burning issue of the day. Mr. Davis was probably 
one of the most eminent authorities upon the relations of the 
United States with foreign countries. During the negotia- 
tions that were the outcome of the war with Spain, Senator 
Davis was a member of the Peace Commission on behalf of the 
United States; and he undoubtedly had much to do with the 
formulation of the treaty of peace between Spain and the 


. United States, which has resulted in a variety of problems 
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and events that have furnished much of the political issues 
of the hour since the signing and ratification of that treaty. 
Mr. Davis’s unexpired term will probably be served by a 
Democrat, as Gov. Lind of Minnesota cannot fail to name a 
man of his own political faith to the place. Senator Davis’s 
last days were typical of the busy life which he had led, in 
the very midst of the swirl of political activities of the day. 
The telegraphic despatches which appeared in the news- 
papers of the day that followed the senator’s death describe 
his waning intelligence as. baffled and bewildered by the 
overshadowing issues with which his vigorous mind had 
grappled courageously during his activities as chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. 


% 


GREAT BRITAIN is in an uncomfortable frame of mind 
over the situation in South Africa. The Boer commandant 
De Wet, with a force estimated to number between 10,000 
and 30,000 men, all told, has developed an activity within 
the past month which does not augur well for the early 
restoration of peace in the two conquered republics, and, 
for that matter, in the entire British possessions of South 
Africa. Gen. De Wet’s activities have furnished the British 
commanders in South Africa with a variety of surprises. 
The sum total of these activities, in the estimation of some 


‘British critics, is that Great Britain will have to do for the 


second time the work which Lord Roberts did when he 
drove the armed forces of the Boers out of the Orange Free 
State. Gen. De Wet is conducting a campaign of the 
greatest activity and consummate skill in what was formerly 
the Orange Free State. By a series of rapid marches, 
countermarches, and scattering movements the veteran Boer 
fighter has almost succeeded in forcing upon the British 
commanders the conviction that they (the British) are not 
masters of the territory of that province, and that every foot 
of ground in it is likely to be disputed at almost any time by 
an extremely mobile and resourceful foe. Several concerted 
attempts have been made to capture the Boer leader; but the 
latter, owing to his superior knowledge of the ground, and 
aided by his quickness of movement, has succeeded in ex- 
tricating himself with trifling losses from situations which 
would have been without issue to any modern organized 
body of troops. Lord Kitchener assumed the chief com- 
mand of the British forces in South Africa last week; and 
Lord Roberts is on his way to London, having recently been 
appointed to the chief command of the forces of the empire. 


a 


THE mission of former President Kruger to the courts of 
Europe is in the way of proving abortive. The German 
kaiser last week intimated to Mr. Kruger his inability to 
receive him, ‘‘in consequence of previous arrangements” ; 
and the suggestion was semi-officially made to the former 
chief executive of the South African Republic that his 
presence in Berlin at this time would not be considered 
desirable. The Boer statesman readily took the hint, and 
the arrangements for his visit to the German capital were 
cancelled. It is understood that the emperor of Austria- 
Hungary has caused an intimation to be made to Mr. Kruger 
that he cannot be received officially at the Austrian capital. 
A similar attitude has been assumed by the court of Russia; 
and Mr. Kruger will not be formally received at St. Peters- 
burg, although it is possible that the czar will receive the 
Boer statesman privately, should the imperial health permit 
such a meeting. Such an interview, however, can have no 
diplomatic significance ; and it is extremely doubtful if it will 
ever take place. The kaiser’s refusal to receive Mr. Kruger 
is regarded by the European press as a decisive event in the 
destinies of the Boer republics. The official hostility of the 
European courts to the Boer cause has removed the last 
vestige of a possibility of foreign intervention in the struggle 
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which is now being concluded. upon the South African veldt._ 
The Boer leaders, however, show no disposition to end the 
conflict. Mr. Kruger still continues to declare his purpose 
of continuing the war until the last Boer capable of bearing 
arms has been exterminated, and the tactics of the Boer 
leaders in the field are such as to corroborate Mr. Kruger’s 
utterances completely. 


Brevities. 


Thanksgiving services seem to have been held very gen- 
erally last week, and the rule seems to have been for several 
churches of different denominations to unite. 


Every man contains within the mysterious recesses of his 
being records of all human experience. It may be that 
some day and in some better world than this the record will 
be read and interpreted. 


With regard to the union of churches two plans are pos- 
sible. One is to make them so weak that they will have to 
unite, and the other to make them so strong that they will 
be fit to unite with others. 


The American woman is becoming an important person- 
age in British politics. By and by there will not be a noble 
family in the realm that will not point with pride to the 
picture and the record of its American ancestress. 


In the long run, every new form of faith will slip into the 
groove which is prepared for it in the intellectual and moral 
life of the people. Those for whom it supplies a “felt 
want” will accept it and try to live by it, no matter who 
opposes. 


One good teacher, man or woman, who during many 
years has trained children to exercise moral force and 
intellectual power, may have had more effect upon the 
fortunes of a nation than any statesman or soldier or 
eloquent advocate of reform. 


From all that we are able to learn, those who will be 
objects of pity when the consequences of trusts have 
declared themselves in full will be the shareholders, who 
bought on speculation, and the underwriters, who will be 
crushed by a load of unsalable securities. 


The result of the Presbyterian vote upon the creed is 
stated to be: for revision, 41 presbyteries; for explanatory 
statement, 9; for new supplemental creed, 44; revision and 
supplement, 13 ; substitute, 9 ; dismissal of the whole subject, 
54. That is, out of 170, 116 desired some kind of a change. 


The old revivalism and the new psychology teach the 
same lesson. Character is made and the direction of life 
mainly fixed between the ages of twelve and twenty. 
Neglect of the youth means, later, trouble in congress, in 
the stock market, in commerce, in manufactures, and in 
all the uses of wealth and political power. 


Hope is so strong and the expectation of better things to 
come is so active that to every new promise of truth to be 
revealed the public lends a willing ear. There are so many 
evils to be ameliorated that whoever promises relief in suf- 
ficiently persuasive tones will get a hearing. But the public 
does not listen long unless promises are quickly followed by 
performance and fulfilment. 


A handicap is a burden laid upon one who is swift or 
strong to reduce any advantage which he may have over the 
slow and the weak. By curious usage the meaning of the 
word is reversed in common speech. We speak as if it was 

a burden laid upon the weak, and was the cause of their 
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failure. The sentiment of generosity is the handicap laid 
upon the strong, that they may be helpful and not harmful in 
their relations with the weak. 


The reforms that have broken out with such vigor and 
intensity of feeling in Chicago, Philadelphia, and New 
York, were needed. The cup of iniquity was full. But, 
had every good man been a good citizen during the last 
twenty years, a noble progress would now be in order, 
and not a spasm of reform. So long as good men are 
bad citizens, careless, comfortable, tolerant of\ evil, and 
forgetful of their public duties, the evil things which are 
never careless or forgetful will abound and flourish. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


The “New World.” 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I understand that the next number of the Vew Wordd is 
to be the last, and I suppose it is too late for any word of 
mine or any one’s to do it any good. But I hope not. It 
seems to me a pity and a shame that this “brave Mew 
World” should be snuffed out. To my thinking, it has 
been admirably edited by Mr. Gilman; and I do not know of 
any better economy of intellectual and moral energy than, 
when you find a man so admirably fitted for a special work, 
to keep him at it till he drops. If the Vew World dies, 
something will have to be born to take the place of it; and 
it will be a great deal harder to make a new start than to 
keep the present publication going with such excellent pub- 
lishers as Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It is true that by the 
death of Dr. Everett the review has suffered a great loss; 
but, when I think that he named it at its birth, and that its 
character and prosperity have been to him considerations of 
the warmest interest, I wonder if we are as grateful for his 
service as we imagine ourselves to be if we let this monu- 
ment of his purpose and fidelity crumble to pieces before he 
is two months dead. 

It seems to me that we are in duty bound somehow to 
keep. the ew World going. We certainly need such a 
vehicle for the expression of our higher thought, wherein 
many things of such elaboration as would unfit them for the 
Register’s hospitable columns would find their proper place. 
We need it quite as much for a meeting-place for liberal 
thinkers of all denominations. It has been a congress 
of religion in perpetual session, furnishing, at far less ex- 
pense than any congress bringing men together bodily, a 
medium for the interchange of liberal views. I have some- 
times thought Mr. Gilman too modest in his inclusion of 
papers on great social subjects. His profound interest in 
these has made him fearful of working them too hard. 

If our Unitarian ministers had’stood by it loyally, it would 
not be in danger of collapse. If all had subscribed to it 
who could afford it, and had urged their people to lend 
a hand, it would not have needed any special endowment. 
But this is what it needs to-day. And here is a splendid 
opportunity for some man who has $50,000 which at his 
death he will waste on his family, who will have enough 
without it, or on some new institution that will do him little 
credit or some old one that can get along without his help, 
to give this sum wow for the perpetuation of an enterprise 
which deserves the care and the enthusiasm of our best and 
honorablest men. If such a man does not volunteer at 
once, I think the president of our Unitarian Association 
should go about with a lantern in the daytime until he finds 
him out. I do not know of any work that is more appropri- 


ate than this to the position which he holds and the aspira- — 
Joun W. CHADWICK. 


tions which he entertains. 
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. For the Christian Register. 
Sunsets at Annisquam. 


BY ALICE CROSSETTE HALL. 


Across the bay full oft the westering sun, 
In taking his farewells, turns sea and sky 
To radiant glory, in which softly lie 
Sand-dunes and shadowy shore, a picture won 
As ’twere from dream land, all its limning done 
In tints from which are oft-times fashioned dreams 
So rare, so full of beauty, that it seems 
A bit of heaven upon earth begun, 
Or yet a vision filched from tropic lands, 
Divested of our harsher verities, 
And dropped all glowing on these northern strands 
To quicken our too cold humanities, 
To ease for us life’s strenuous demands 
And soften its too cold realities. 


The Country Town Problem. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. SOLLEY. 


It any one is inclined to humor, he has only to collect the 
various plans for uplifting |humanity which are circulating in 
the numerous periodicals of the day,— “schemes” to evan- 
gelize New England, “movements” to renovate society, re- 
ligious “rallies,” Salvation ‘“ Armies,” twentieth century 
“funds,” the big church “idea,” and “slumming.” The 
very titles make you feel funny. All of these things may be 
good in their way, and may accomplish something, as every 
movement with vitality behind it always does. But are not 
all of these schemes a sort of “ cart-before-the-horse ” 
method? 

Every little while some one is going out into the “ wilds” 
of New England to convert the people; and, when the ear- 
nest preacher comes down from the height of his platform, 
some “seedy” old lady steps up to him, and with sorrowful 
eyes corrects his quotations from Emerson, and tells him 
that her son is a world-wide authority upon the misapplied 
science which he has used for illustrations. Another will 
tell him that she was once one of Horace Mann’s famous 
teachers ; while the farmers will dissect the speaker’s char- 
acter with a two-edged sword at the horse-sheds after meet- 
ing and at the village store next day. 

How much we hear about the ‘“‘ problem ” of the country 
towns! But can any one name a time in the onward march 
of civilization when there has not been a problem? If the 
sermons, the church frecords, and the private letters of 
seventy-five and one hundred and fifty years ago mean any- 
thing, they point out a very dark state of affairs, and they 
present many grievous? problems. New England is no more 
of a problem now than it ever has been. It is only a dif- 
ferent sort of a problem. 

The New England country towns need converting over 
again to another philosophy. Our fathers, with all their 
perplexities and problems, were optimists. They believed 
in God and they believed in themselves. They believed in a 
sure destiny for themselves, and they believed in a success- 
ful outcome of their labors. To-day our country people are, 
almost to a man, fatalists and pessimists. These beliefs are 
the parents of xo reforms. Pessimism and fatalism are the 
It is not the emigration to the West nor 
the small families at home nor the poverty of the country 
towns (although they are poor enough) nor the changed 


conditions of country townsjwhich is the trouble: 7 zs their 
_ change of belief. Oux fathers looked toward the future, and 
labored with a vision in their minds.» It'might take a week 
to travel to Boston. 
scarcer, but still they believed in great things. 


Letters were scarce and newspapers 
It is not a 


ion of railroads or mail systems or markets or climate 


or any other condition, and it never has been since Paul and 
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Barnabas set out to evangelize the Roman empire. It is 
the question of de/ef. Our fathers had difficulties on every 
hand, and Indians besides; but they built roads over moun- 
tain ranges and mansions upon the highest hilltops. Now 
our country towns are nearly all connected by rail and 
electricity with cities and large towns. There never has 
been such markets as at.the present time. The educational 
advantages of the present never were dreamed of in the 
past, and yet pessimism and despair too often reign supreme. 
One-half of the inhabitants of the ordinary country town 
have habitually absented themselves from church for several 
generations. Religion is the vaguest thing of which they 
have knowledge.. Many disbelieve a high moral standard 
is possible for either individuals or municipalities. The 
phrase ‘‘I was born so” is the excuse of life. Public office 
is sought for “ what there is in it.” A paralyzing selfishness 
makes country life dull, and there is little “going on.” 
Probe for the cause, and you wiil find that it is the leaden 
ball of pessimistic fatalism which is poisoning the whole life 
of the country town. 

This is not a bright picture; but is it not these very condi- 
tions which best prepare the way for the leader of a new 
order of things? We know where we are. We know what is 
the matter. We only need to apply the remedy. Was not 
the Church of Rome at its lowest life when Luther came? 
Was not the Church of England at its lowest ebb when the 
Wesleys came? Was not Orthodoxy the most sterile when 
Channing came? Was not our country at its darkest time 
when the anti-slavery leaders sounded their trumpet-call ? 

The root problem, not only of our liberal work, but of 
civilization in general, is not one of “scheme” or organiza- 
tion or numbers or of money. Have great movements pri- 
marily ever come as a result of organization or of money? 
Did not foreign missionary work in this country begin with 
the young men at Williams College, who were so concerned 
for the pagan world that they met for prayer at the haystack 
at Williamstown? Methodism to-day numbers the largest 
Protestant denomination in this country, and is a factor 
throughout the world, after only a century of existence. It 
raises annually “ millions for missions” and for benevolence ; 
but did it begin with a fund? We may all visit the humble 
home at Lincoln College, Oxford, where the two Wesley 
brothers decided to live a pure life in the midst of the low 
tone of the society of their day, and where their methodical 
life gave birth to Methodism. 

Is not the whole thing summed up in a man with a mes- 
sage? From the time that John the Baptist was ‘a voice 
crying in the wilderness”’ to the present day, have not all 
great movements been the outcome of a message voiced by a 
live man? So many people followed the Wesleys that they 
were obliged to organize them. So many people were 
touched by the Booth family that the Salvation Army became 
a necessity. So many souls were liberated by Channing that 
there had to be a liberal church. So powerful were the 
voices of the anti-slavery men and women that a nation 
arose for the death-grapple with slavery. When men’s 
minds are fired with an ideal, they will co-operate for the 
propagation of that ideal, whether they are Mohammedans or 
Unitarians. When men’s hearts are touched, money will 
flow from their pockets. 

No “scheme” or no appropriation of money will ever 
wake up New England. Only a voice with a message of life 
will do it, as it has ever done in the history of the world. It 
is always a voice with a message, whether it is Jonah to the 
Ninevites or Darwin to the scientists. New England is worn 
to a crisp with schemes for evangelization and soul-saving 
appliances. But for a long time the country towns have had 
“no open vision.” The last voice was that of Universalism 
from the hills of Vermont. She will listen to a living voice 
with a living message. Why do we find rampant in our 
country towns Spiritualism, Christian Science, Seyenth Day 
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Baptists, and Adventists, and all other “isms” of strange 
dress? Is it not because the people have been looking for 
a message? And so anxious have they been for a message 
that they have taken a counterfeit ! 

The people outside of our little country societies do not 
know the glorious message of our liberal Christianity. They 
know Unitarianism only as a protest and a denial.’ Ortho- 
doxy is either dead or it is reiterating the messages of the 
past. It has no message. The time has come for some one 
possessed soul and body with the glorious message of our 
liberal Christianity. ‘The kingdom of heaven is at hand,” 
even “at the doors,” as saith the Nazarene, waiting for some 
one to usher it in. 


New York State Conference of Religion. 


BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Some of us have been congratulating each other very 
heartily over the success, modest and yet considerable, of 
the above-named conference. When it was all over, Dr. 
Whiton reminded me with some emotion of the first meeting 
of the original committee. It was in the vestry of Heber 
Newton’s church; and there were present Mr. Gannett, Dr. 
Newton, Dr. Whiton, Mr. Morehouse, and myself. It did 
not look very promising. Since then the bulk of the work 
has been done by Dr. Whiton, Rev. Leighton Williams, and 
Mr. Gannett, in whose liberal aspirations the whole enter- 
prise had its original germinative force. ‘There is one im- 
portant exception to this statement,— to the first part of it. 
It is that one outgrowth of the conference in its preparatory 
stages was “ A Book of Common Worship.” This was the 
work of a Committee on the Possibilities of Public Worship, 
the members of which were Drs. Newton and Gottheil and 
Mr. Slicer. Their first thought was a few pages for the im- 
mediate uses of the conference. But it grew upon their 
hands into a volume of 393 pages. Some 80 of these pages 
are devoted to hymns, a very admirable selection, including 
many supreme favorites, with some deserving wider currency. 
An equal number of pages is devoted to readings from Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures and half as many more to various 
Ethnic Scriptures. While all the selections are excellent for 
private reading, some of them are too coldly intellectual, too 
little touched or penetrated with emotion for the purposes 
of public ritual. There is that in the form of the King 


James translation of the Old Testament and New which ° 


cheapens the form of all other expressions of religious 
thought and feeling that are not formally as well as essen- 
tially poetical. About 100 pages of Collects, Doxologies, 
and Benedictions, are also given. I cannot speak of the 
sources of these, my copy not containing that account of them 
which is to appear in the book as finally published ; but they 
stand firmly enough on their own feet to require no extra- 
neous support. The book in its entirety is a valuable and 
noble one. It should do much to help the individual 
preacher to widen and exalt his services; and I do not see 
why it should not have an extended use in the higher schools 
and colleges, transcending as it does all sectarian distinc- 
tions,— those, too, of “ the ten great religions of the world.” 

The conference brought no crowds together; but the 
day meetings nearly filled the hall which was taken for 
them, while the evening meetings brought many more to- 
gether. Not coveting an apoplexy, I attended but four of 
the seven meetings; and, of course, my friends assure me 
that I lost.some of the best things. If what I did not 
hear was better than some things I heard, it must have been 
very good. It was no little matter to have the ministers 
and priests of fifteen different denominations meeting to- 
gether in the way of mutual help and incitation. It was 
better than it might have been, because there was very 
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little nervous fear of seeming to dishonor one’s sectarian 
standing. ‘There was large insistence that religion is more 
than theology, that character is more than creed, that the 
love of truth is more than its particular attainment. Partic- 
ularly noticeable was the altruistic and, in the better sense, 
socialistic note that pervaded the meetings. Not the saving 
of one’s soul nor the saving of one’s self was represented 
as the ideal good, but the spirit and work of social conse- 
cration. [The remainder of Mr. Chadwick’s letter has 
been largely anticipated in our report published last week. 
Ep1Tor. } 


What shall we do with Jesus? 


BY REV. FRANK L. PHALEN. 


“The type of perfect in his mind 
Can he in Nature nowhere find.” 

In our modern freedom of criticism and speech there lurks 
a subtle danger to the devotional and spiritual life. An 
undue and abnormal development of the critical spirit tends _ 
to weaken and suppress those devout and spiritual moods 
and sentiments which are the precious inspirations and 
achieving forces of religion. 

We would not check, nor do we fear the critics work. 
We bid it welcome when the critic shows, especially when | 
he deals with the deep and sacred things of the soul, that his 
function is to enlighten and interpret, not to shatter, dissect, 
and destroy. But we must believe the work of religious 
criticism is done in a profitless and injudicious spirit when 
its temper and conclusions lower the religious temperature 
and depress the joy and faith of the religious life. 

“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free,” said the Master. Brave words, which thrill and inspire 
our hearts even yet! But, like Pilate, we, too, ask, “‘ What is 
truth?” And we are not content to accept the answer given 
us by our modern realists in religion, who think sincerity re- 
quires them continually to analyze the life of Jesus to see 
whether we ought to agree with him or whether we must 
withstand him to his face. 

Realism may be shocking and offensive, or it may be as 
sweet as June roses or the blush on the cheek of a fair 
maiden. ‘The literal descriptive facts, the actual incidents, 
the physical form and features, and the commonplace realism 
of the Master’s life, pictured in Zola’s style of description, 
would no doubt offend our Christian sense of taste and re- 
ligion. But such a view would not give us either the truth 
of living reality or the features and characteristics of the 
historic Jesus. 

It is admitted that the actual Jesus can never be repro- 
duced, even in thought. Even if he could be described by 
the most realistic of critics, we should have only an un- 
clothed and soulless skeleton. The real life, the man Jesus, 
would escape us. The attempt to find the real, without an 
admixture or embellishment, is like every other impossible 
quest. It is 

“To finger idly some old Gordian knot, 


Unskilled to sunder and too weak to cleave, 
And with much toil attain to half-believe.” 


The real Jesus of Nazareth may have been the mistaken 
and uncongenial Jew, “the feeble and vacuous” enthusiast, 
whose narrow fanaticism and meagre ethical insight are de- 
scribed by our modern interpreters of unadorned and vera- 
cious actuality. But, inasmuch as neither history nor criticism 
nor religious imagination nor the witness of our own spiritual — 
experience wil] consent to accept such a disfigured and marred — 
image of the Son of Man, we refuse to put this spectral 
actuality in the place of the Jesus of our frankly avowed re- 
ligious idealism. 

Although we cannot see the Master’s face to know either 


‘ 
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_rates, an extended life of diffused and noble influence. 


still believe that we can love the ideal Jesus who has his 


_ roots deep in the Jesus of reality better than the actual man 
_ our most skilful critics can create. 


_ We are not troubled over the absolute moral perfection of 
Jesus nor concerning the depth, lucidity, and reach of his in- 


tellectual grasp. Our main interest is not in his miracles, 
_ but in his value and power as a religious interpreter. 
_ believe that we have in the person of Jesus a unique and 


We 


historic revelation of conscious union and sonship with God. 
The life of Jesus is an illustration on the field of history and 
in the ranks of humanity of the realization of the ideal life 
which binds man and God together. Other men before or 
since may have attained a similar divine goal. We see no 


_ reason to doubt or deny this possibility. We only know 


that, as a matter of history, Christendom has held from the 
beginning until this hour that Jesus and his life have a 


. Spiritual value in the experience of souls athirst for God 
. that has never been given to any other son of man since the 
_ world began. 


To fasten with microscopic realism upon the nice and 
precise meaning of every word and term we apply to Jesus, 
to be incessantly pointing out his limitations or his Jewish 
and Oriental, misconceptions, is to return to as painful and 
barren a literalism as ever troubled the Church when the 
Bible was made a fetish, and the religious sentiments and 
spiritual imagination were smothered by Calvin’s logic and 


_ the thunder of orthodox sticklers for the letter of Holy 


Writ. 
We believe the person and life of Jesus possess a priceless 


-value in their interpretative and spiritual relation to the 


human soul in its search for God. We admit that we have 
idealized Jesus; and we further maintain that, if you strip 
religion and its heroes, saints, and martyrs, of ideality, that 
if you shut out sentiment and imagination from worship, 
faith, and experience, we should not care to live in your 
actual world, nor enjoy the liturgy or Scripture of its dis- 
enchanted religion. ‘There is a way,” as Amiel says, “ of 
killing truth by truths. Under the pretence that we want to 
study it more in detail, we pulverize the statue.” ; 

The religious value of Jesus from our point of view is a 
far removed from actuality in the analytical sense as a 
treatise on anatomy is removed from the living human body. 
One is descriptive. The other is vital. One is apprehended 
by the intellect. The other is known and realized in the 
final court of both thought and life; namely, experience. 

The worth of the Master in our modern struggle with 
pessimism and doubt is not “seen, felt, and understood,” if 
we measure him solely by his actual life and take no ac- 
count of his past and present influence over the centuries 
and the nations. To know Jesus is not only to follow him 
through the streets of Nazareth long ago, but to trace his 
orbit in the spiritual life of humanity. To know Jesus is to 
see the power and awakening light of his abiding personality, 
imparting faith, joy, courage, and spiritual significance to 
human hearts which through his ministry are brought into 
that conscious and divine life which is hid with Christ in 
. The actual Jesus of Palestine is not the real Jesus of 
Christian faith. The one is a dead Jew, living, like Soc- 
The 
_other is the present companion and friend, who was dead, but 
_is alive forevermore. 


? 


“ And not for signs in heaven above 
Or earth beneath we look, 
Who know with John his smile of love, 
With Peter his rebuke. 


“Tn joy of inward peace, or sense . 
sorrow over sin, 
He is his own best evidence, 
His witness is within, 
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“No fable old, nor mythic lore, 
Nor dream of bards and seers, 
No dead fact stranded on the shore 
Of the oblivious years,— 


“ But warm, sweet, tender, even yevnr 
A present help is he; 
And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee.” 


Che Pulpit. 


The Last Message of Dean Everett.* 


And one of them, a lawyer, asked him a question, tempting him, 
Master, which is the great commandment in the law? And he said 
unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the great and first 
commandment. Anda second like unto it is this, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.— MArTrv. xxii. 36-38. 

When we wish to present religion in its simplest and most 
comprehensible form, we speak of it as love to God and man. 
We regard the utterances of Jesus which I have just read as 
expressing the inmost kernel of his thought in regard to 
religion, It is the universal element that remains when the 
husk of Jewish form and ritual are torn away. 

When, however, we look closely at this definition of relig- 
ion, we find that it is not so simple as it may have at first 
appeared. In the first place we may be startled by the 
command to love. The words are, Thou shalt love. Now 
love seems not a thing that is subject to command. It is 
the free, spontaneous offering by the soul of itself. In the 
second place the question may arise, how, if one loves God 
with all his heart and soul and mind, there should remain 
any possibility of love for the neighbor. 

If one has given all, what is there left for further gifts? 
So there are those who in their love to God find little place 
for the love of man. These difficulties may, however, seem 
formal and superficial There remains one more pro- 
found. We are told that we must love God. To under- 
stand the significance of the command, we must ask what 
is meant by the word “God.” What is it that we are to 
love in loving him? We mean by the word “God” the 
Power or the Being that is manifested in the universe. This 
definition may strike you as wholly inadequate. You may 
say that the God as thus defined is not the God of religion. 
God, you may say, is, first of all, spirit. He is not a power, 
but a person. Such protests, however, do not touch the 
heart of my statement. It does not matter at which end 
your definition may begin. Granting that God is spirit, 
granting even, if you care to use the word, that he is a 
person, a person if you will, still my first definition holds 
good. He is the spirit or the person manifested in the 
universe. It is this Being that we are to love. Think for a 
moment what this universe is. Think what this world is. 
Stretch your imagination to picture, and, when your imagi- 
nation fails, stretch your thought to conceive the vastness of 
the world, the forces that are at work in it, the stupendous- 
ness of their might, the awfulness of their manifestations 
when they come to break up the quiet peace in which men 
have rejoiced. Then think of what this world is in com- 
parison with the universe. Here what had seemed so un- 
speakably sublime is as nothing. Imagination and thought 
failed in the attempt to grasp the power that is displayed in 
the world. They refuse even to attempt to grasp the power 
that is displayed in the universe. Yet it is the Being, the 
spirit, the person, whatever term you care to use, that is 
manifested in all this awful sublimity; and it is this that we 
are to love. 


* An unfinished sermon prepared for the Ministers’ Institute, 
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Let us reduce our picture, and present an illustration on a 
scale so small that it is easily pictured by us. Suppose, then, 
a child whose father is a mighty king. This monarch is 
now magnificent in the pomp of the court. Now he is stern in 
the awful majesty of the tribunal. Now he is terrible in the 
carnage of war. Yet this is the father whom the child is to 
love. Can the child love him? Yes, you may say; for the 
child knows that within all these displays that are so foreign 
to its life and so incomprehensible to its thought there is the 
father’s heart. It knows that the arm that bears the sceptre 
or the sword will, in some free and happy moment, cast them 
aside, that it may press the loving child to the loving father’s 
heart. 

As the child of the monarch finds the father’s heart in 
spite of the pomp and terror which surround the father’s life, 
so may the religious soul find the loving heart of God in this 
universe. Thus the poet sings : — 


“O Source divine, and Life of all, 
The Fount of being’s fearful sea, 
Thy depth would every heart appall 
That saw not love supreme in thee. 


“We shrink before thy vast abyss 
Where worlds on worlds eternal brood; 
We know thee truly but in this,— 
That thou bestowest all our good.” 


Thus the child of which I spoke may love his father; but 
how little of his father does he love! He loves his father in 
spite of nearly all that makes up that father’s life. So the 
poet in the lines that I have quoted shrinks from the mani- 
festations of God in his universe, and finds in spite of these 
within and behind them something that he can trust and love. 
How imperfect is this love in the case of the child and of the 
poet alike! How different would the child’s love be if it 
could take in the father as a whole instead of touching only 
one point in that father’s life! How different does it become 
as with increasing years he learns to comprehend the great- 
ness and the nobility that had before been hidden from him, 
when he loves his father, not in spite of, but in part because 
of, the surroundings of his life! So the religious soul, if its 
love for God is to be complete, will love, not in spite of, but 
because of the divine manifestations in the universe. It will 
love God in these manifestations. 

We may thus begin to understand something of the height 
and the depth of the simplicity and the mystery of this love. 
Nothing can be simpler, nothing can be vaster or more 
sublime. The child may love God as it loves its mother. 
The strongest and wisest and noblest soul may be lost in 
its striving to love him as it should. We meet the same 
contrast of extremes that the poet finds in prayer : — 


“ Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try, 
Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high.” 


Thus simple and thus sublime, thus easy and thus sum- 
moning the whole being to what must, of necessity, be par- 
tial failure, is the love to God. 

We may look at the matter something more in detail. 
One man may love beauty above all things. His heart is in 
sympathy with the many moods of nature. He shrinks 
neither from labor nor from peril to satisfy this longing for 
communion with the world of beauty that is about him. He 
climbs mountains: he sails tempestuous seas. We can 
imagine such a one in the midst of a storm, far out upon 
the ocean. We can imagine him lashed to the mast, that he 
may more easily survey the wild scene. He looks upon the 
waves on which his little ship is tossed, the waves that to 
him seem not angry, but simply to be pursuing their glad 
and boisterous play, the waves that are yet threatening 
every moment to engulf him and his frail ship. We can 
‘imagine such a one lost in the stupendous sublimity of the 
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scene, and shouting to the sea, that is to others so terrible, 
“Though thou slay me, yet will I rejoice in thee.” 

Just as far as one thus loves beauty does one love God, 
because beauty is one of the manifestations of God. I do 
not say that we must call such a person religious. The 
course of our thought may lead to some confusion in the use 


_ of familiar forms of speech. We have given to the word 


religion a special significance, very definite in spite of the 
wide range of its meaning. We speak of the religion of the 
savage, as we speak of the religion of the loftiest saint. 
The lover of beauty may not be religious, in the sense in which 
the term is generally and thus properly used; but none the 
less is he a lover of God. At the same time we must admit 
that his love for God is not of the highest order because 
beauty is not the highest manifestation of God. We can 
understand this inadequacy by considering how such love as 
this fails to solve some of the difficulties which we recognized 
at the opening of this discourse. No one can be com- 
manded to love beauty. Just as some persons are wholly 
destitute of what is called the musical ear, so that to com- 
mand them to enjoy music would be a ludicrous blunder, 
so to some the beauty of the world is a book almost as 
closely sealed. Neither does the love of beauty necessarily 
bring one into obedience to that second command and that 
one should love one’s neighbor as one’s self. Indeed, the love 
of beauty may sometimes separate a man from his fellows. 
He may be in other respects selfish, sacrificing all other 
relations of life to this one love, yet it remains true that, so 
far as a man loves beauty, does he love God. 

There are those who find their greatest joy in the con- 
templation of the order of the universe, whether this is seen 
in the infinite stretches of space or in the countless multitude 
of facts and relations that make up the concrete world. There 
are those who devote their lives to the eager study of science, 
who risk their lives in the effort to find new illustrations of 
the all-embracing order or to disentangle relations that to the 
more superficial glance appear confused. There are those 
who surrender willingly what is dearest to them to the order 
of the world, not as to a Moloch that demands pitilessly 
victim after victim, but as to a deity to whom is owed the 
best and the most precious of all that one possesses. Thus 
did Emerson find consolation when his dearest hopes had 
been shattered by the loss of his child : — 


“ Would rushing life forget her laws, 
Fate’s glowing revolution pause? 


Wilt thou freeze love’s tidal flow 

Whose streams through nature circling go? 
Nail the wild star to its track 

On the half-climbed zodiac ? 

Light is light which radiates, 

Blood is blood which circulates, 

Life is life which generates, 

And many-seeming life is one,— 

Wilt thou transfix and make it none?” 


He who rejoices in the order of the universe, whether in 
these larger aspects or in the more definite manifestations 
of it, in the study of which science finds its occupation 
and its joy, loves God; for in this sublime and uninter- 
rupted order is found one of the manifestations of God. 
This order is, however, not the highest manifestation of the 
divine presence in the world, although it may be the essen- 
tial condition of the highest. We may make of it the 
criticism which was made in regard to the love of beauty; 
namely, that it does not solve the apparent contradictions 
with which we started. We can hardly conceive it possible 
that one should be commanded to love the law that controls 
the world or to love the power that in the unchanging 
regularity of its course shows itself often so pitiless, 
Emerson could ‘find a consolation and a support in the 
contemplation of this; but we can hardly conceive it possible 
that it should be a man’s duty thus to forget himself and 
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_his grief in the great procession of the universe. Then, too, 
the love of science is largely a matter to which one is born. 
‘The boy at school may be made to study science, but there 
-are those who cannot be made to love it. Neither does 
this form of love to God solve the other difficulty which we 
found in the command embodied in our text. One who is 


_ devoted with all his heart and soul and mind to the study 


of science may be so absorbed in this as to have little place 
in his life for more personal relations. There are men of 
science who to the world seem cold, just as there are lovers 
of beauty who to the world seem selfish. Yet we must not 
forget that he who rejoices in the world which his science 
unfolds to him really loves God, though he may not have 
found him in his highest manifestation, and, indeed, so 
far as he is shut up to this single aspect of the world, has 
not so found him. 

Thus we might go on, and consider one after the other the 
various forms under which the divine presence is manifested 
in the world, and the forms which love to God as he is 
seen under these manifestations may assume. We might 
find in the course of our contemplations elements which, be- 
ing in the world, must be in some sense manifestations of 
God, in which we could not rejoice. We might find our- 
selves face to face with the unutterable misery which makes 
up the experience of so many lives. This we cannot under- 
stand, and in it, therefore, we cannot rejoice. No thought 
of the necessity that is bound up in the world order is suffi- 
cient to bring consolation. We may be able to submit: 
our faith may be able to accept such facts as having, doubt- 
less, a significance which we cannot reach; but no com- 
mand, no sense of duty, can force us to rejoice in them. 

Out of the heart of such facts as have been just referred 
to there comes a manifestation of the divine life in the 
world, higher than those which we have thus far considered. 
Out from the darkness shines a bright light. Love and 
sympathy and self-sacrifice, the tender ties by which one soul 
is bound to another, the self-forgetfulness by which one bears 
the burden of another,— here we see the triumphant power 
of love ; and this love is a manifestation of God in the world. 
We cannot help regarding it, if one may so speak, as the 
most divine thing in the world. Indeed, the inner protest 
with which we sometimes regard the suffering and sorrow of 
life, the cry of an outraged humanity, the feeling that the 
world is, in these matters, wrongly arranged, is the voice of 
God within us. The great law of righteousness and of love, 
which is the crown of righteousness and should be its inspi- 
ration, show their divinity by the fact that they demand our 
homage by a claim which we cannot resist, even though in 
act we may be disobedient. They show their divinity further 
from the fact that, in this world of ours in which all things 
are presented under the form of time, righteousness and love 
manifest themselves more clearly and more mightily as the 
ages pass. The ideal is seen to have been over-mastering 
the actual, to have been more real than the actual. Thus 
the highest ideal that we can form is the truest revelation of 
God. This ideal is that of the trial of love. Through all 
the true and loving hearts and helpful lives of the world, 
God is manifesting himself; for there is no love but God’s 
love. It is in this sense that Jesus is the manifestation of 
God ; yet here he stands amid myriad others, while his place 
as the teacher of the highest religious truth, the central place 
in the religious history of the world, has forced him to stand 
as the symbol of the divine love as well as a manifestation 
of it. 

At the point which we have now reached the contradic- 
tions which seemed to meet us at our start fall away. We 
cannot indeed love at the word of command; but, neverthe- 
less, we see that one who does not love righteousness, who 
does not love love, who does not in some degree live a life 
of love, fails wholly, so far as the ideal of his manhood is con- 
cerned. He may be without esthetic taste or scientific in- 
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terest or what has been called the cosmic sense, like that by 
which Emerson was lifted above his grief; but righteousness 
and love he must have if he is to be in any true sense a man. 
We see, further, that there can be no conflict between love to 
God and love to the neighbor. The two have become one. 
One who loves love, and, in loving love, loves God, cannot 
help loving his fellows. God, we are told, is love, and he 
that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and God dwelleth in 
him. 

I have said that one who loves beauty, one who loves the 
order of the universe, one who loves righteousness and love, 
loves God. I have not said that these lovers are necessarily 
to be called religious. As we have seen before, the term “ re- 
ligion” has a certain definite meaning; and this meaning we 
must accept if we would avoid the peril of obscurity. The 
savage with his fetich we call religious, and we have no’ 
higher term than religion for the faith and love of the loftiest 
saint. The term “ religion,” in its historic sense, implies a con- 
scious relation to some spiritual being or beings more or less 
akin to the spiritual nature of man himself. It implies a 
being or beings with whom man may stand in a personal re- 
lationship or something which is akin to this. It is easy to 
see what power is added to the various loves of which I 
have spoken when they are crowned by this spiritual relation- 
ship, and the righteous and loving soul feels itself in the 


‘presence of the righteous and loving God, with whom it may 


hold sublime and tender communion. In the blending of 
these two elements, the substance and the form, the love of 
what is divine in the world and the recognition of God as 
the source of this, as the one who is manifested in it and 
through it, we have the highest ideal of religion. This is the 
religion which was taught and lived by Jesus. 


Spiritual Life. 


Would you find the secret of growth and peace and true 
success, be swift to resign what God in his great wisdom and 
love is reaching forth to take. — Rufus Ellis. 


ed 


“ Not what I think, but what Thou art, makes sure... . 
“Not on the clasp of consciousness, 07 Thee, my life de- 
pends.” 
— George MacDonald. 
& 


In life’s small things be resolute and great 
To keep thy muscle trained: know’st thou when Fate 
Thy measure takes, or when she’ll say to thee, 
“I find thee worthy ; do this deed for me”? 
— Lowell. 
we 


Priests 
Should study passion ; how else cure mankind, 
Who come for help in passionate extremes? 


Thereby to see one purpose and one will 

Evolve themselves i’ the world, change wrong to right : 

To have to do with nothing but the true, 

The good, the eternal — and these not alone 

In the main current of the general life, 

But small experiences of every day, 

Concerns of the particular hearth and home: 

To learn not only by a comet’s rush, 

But a rose’s birth —not by the grandeur, God — 

But the comfort, Christ. All this how far away! 
—Robert Browning. 
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Literature. 


Count Lyof N. Tolstoi.* 


The publishers have furnished in a hand- 
some edition everything that is necessary for 
the study of the marvellous work of a novel- 
ist and reformer whose personality is unique. 
Count Tolstoi is the object of the most pas- 
sionate admiration of some and the equally 
passionate dislike of others. But all the 
world is interested in him, in his attempt to 
create a new social order, and in his work as 
a most profound student of human nature and 
. delineator of men and women who are re- 
garded by him as types of the times. The 
editor is Nathan Haskell Dole, who says 
these translations have been made with the 
approval of the author, and that especial 
pains have been taken in their revision. A 
number of stories and critical articles have 
been added to make the twelve volumes a 
complete representation of the literary work 
of Tolstoi. 

While these books are especially intended 
for and adapted to the uses of the numerous 
admirers of the count, they furnish material 
which cannot be neglected by any student of 
human nature and of the mighty movements 
of our time, which in all classes of society 
are tending toward a new and better concep- 
tion of the meaning of the common life, and 
the duties and responsibilities which press 
upon every One who is born into the world. 
Count Tolstoi has written sometimes as a 
literary artist for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of the world, but more and more as a 
literary reformer who has carried in his heart 
the woes of millions of his fellow-country- 
men, and has by the inspiration of human 
sorrow been made eloquent. It is not neces- 
sary to discuss the question whether Tolstoi’s 
personal example has been effective or not, 
whether it is imitable or not, or whether his 
interpretations of the gospel accord either 
with the original teaching of Jesus or with 
the needs of our own time. The pre-eminent 
fact which these volumes illustrate is that 
here is a.man of mighty power who has 
undertaken to solve some of the weightiest 
problems which press upon the hearts and 
consciences of men, and that he has made 
himself'a place’ among men of letters and 
among reformers which sets him apart from 
all others. He is the one man in the Russian 
Empire who can stand up against and con- 
demn the policy of the administration. He 
has made for himself a place where, under 
the protection of the czar himself, he is able 
to say what no other man can say, and utter 
all that is in his mind. What he has to say 
is abundantly revealed in these twelve inex- 
pensive and handsome volumes. The pub- 
lishers have spared no pains to make them 
attractive to the reader. Thirty-two illustra- 
tions represent the author and his houses and 
other things connected with his personality. 


THE POWER AND PROMISE OF THE LIBERAL 
FairH. By Thomas R. Slicer. Boston: 
Geo. H. Ellis: 75 cents. —The seventy-fifth 

*Tuz Works oF Count Lyor N. Torstor. Edited 
by Nathan Haskell Dole, 12 vols. Plain edges, $125 

ei ae 


he to’ half calf, $30. Sold only in sets. 
Crow elt & ‘or 
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anniversary of the Unitarian Association cele- 
brated last spring was the occasion for many 
sermons and addresses upon the history and 
meaning of the Unitarian movement. Three 
that were preached by Mr. Slicer in New 
York have been published, together with the 
address on ‘‘The Personality of God,’’ given 
at Washington a year ago. The Country Par- 
son, who wrote on ‘‘The Art of Putting 
Things’’ many years ago, might have. cited 
these addresses as examples of felicitous ex- 
pression. Forinstance, Mr. Slicer quotes the 
saying, ‘*Unitarianism consists in paying one 
hundred cents on the dollar,’’ and shows its 
inadequacy. He says: ‘‘The provision for 
the people who do not pay one hundred cents 
on the dollar, when they can, is not in the 
tenets of a religious faith. It is in the 
criminal code of the State in which they 
live; and the church is not their destiny, but 
the penitentiary.’ Throughout the book one 
finds many such condensed arguments; but 
underneath the brilliancy of the rhetoric and 
the dexterity of the logician one feels the 
pressure always of a steady, earnest purpose 
and the deliverance of a spiritualized com- 
mon sense. Especially in the last, which is 
the principal address, the speaker led his 
hearers through no laborious process of meta- 
physical reasoning, but encouraged them to 
rise above the material aspects of faith and 
take flight with the singers and seers who in 
all ages have found God, because they wanted 
to find and to be that which God is. The 
concluding words of this essay give the flavor 
of the whole: ‘*The universe is not so many 
worlds more or less, but conscious personality. 
From centre to rim it has one will. Its life 
is not a rising and falling tide of vitality. 
It is an inexhaustible wealth of love. The 
universe is a conscious personality to the 
conscious, personal worshipper. It can be 
no more and no other while he remains per- 
sonal, conscious, and adoring. God is to 
him immediate. This is the limit of what 
man can, because it is the measure of what 
man is.’’ 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF RICHARD YEA- 
AND-Nay. By Maurice Hewlett. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50.—The novel- 
reader who opens this book will have a new 
sensation. He wil] encounter a work of great 
power; and, if he is a Jover of Walter Scott 
and holds Zhe Talisman to be one of the best 
historical romances ever written, he will be 
challenged to do battle for his favorite. The 
Richard of this story is the Richard of that 
romance, but set before us in a style more 
akin to that of George Meredith than to that 
of Sir Walter. The narrative runs along the 
grooves of history so far as the men are con- 
cerned, but departs widely from tradition in 
the story of the women. Jehane, the Norman 
maiden, Alois, sister of Philip of France, 
and Berengére of Navarre, first or last, are 
all in love with Richard. Jehane he takes, 
first unlawfully and then by an uncanonical 
marriage, and then sets her aside. Alois 
he refuses, because she had suffered shame 
by compulsion of his brother John, —a wrong 
unjustly attributed to his father. Berengére 
becomes his queen without being his wife. 
Through it all Jehane, his faithful mistress, 
is the only one whom he loved; and she, to 
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save his life, gives herself without avail to 
the King of the Assassins, who lived on Mt. 
Lebanon. These three women loved Richard, 
but most of all Jehane, who exhibits virtue 
like that of the obedient Japanese maiden 
who sells herself to save her family from 
poverty or disgrace. The Richard of this tale 
is consistent with himself, and not unlike 
the Richard of Sir Walter’s romance; but 
from him and his crusade something of the 
glamour of chivalry has been withdrawn. And 
yet, by the power of genius, the author lays 
his readers under compulsion. Beginning to 
read, they must go through to the end to see 
what fortunes befall this masterful, incon- 
sistent man and his queenly, high-minded, 
lawless, and illegitimate spouse. 


MYTHS AND FABLES OF To-DAy. By Sam- 
uel Adams Drake. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50.—A good indication of the extent to 
which certain forms of superstition flourish 
in the United States to-day may be gained 
by any one who will consult the pages of a 
great city newspaper and note the advertise- 
ments of astrologers, fortune tellers, and the 
like. What one realizes somewhat less read- 
ily is the astonishing number of our daily 
sayings and doings that have their origin in 
the superstitions of our ancestors. In this 
neatly bound and illustrated book Col. Drake 
has collected and traced many of these ori- 
gins. The folk-lore of childhood, good-luck 
charms, fortune-telling, and signs of all sorts 
furnish plenty of material both for the stu- 
dent of history and of human nature; and the 
book will be found at once instructive and 
entertaining. One may dissent, however, 
from the statement that, when children do not 
believe in the actual existence of fairies and 
brownies, there is an end to all the charm 
they possess. 


HELPS FOR AMBITIOUS GIRLS. By Will- 
iam Drysdale. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50.—Mr. Drysdale be- 


lieves that the ambitious boy and the ambi- 
tious girl go into the world side by side, and 
sometimes hand in hand; and he parallels 
his book of a year ago with this, which offers 
in the same comprehensive fashion informa- 
tion and advice to girls upon whom rests the 
necessity of choosing a profession or handi- 
craft. After a preliminary talk about health 
requisites, he considers the question of ob- 
taining the best education, and gives the full 
entrance requirements for Vassar, Cornell, 
and Smith, with estimates of yearly expenses. 
After this the various professions are consid- 
ered in turn, each considered with regard to 
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world. It was begun thirty years ago; it took the 
first place among illustrated magazines at the start, 
and, though in no branch of art or industry has 
competition been keener, it has kept that place for 
all its thirty years of life. It is not only in the 
quality of its text and illustrations that The Cen- 
tury excels: it stands for something, and its force- 
ful editorials have had a large share in molding 
popular opinion. It is thoroughly representative 
of American ideas. It is said to idee introduced 
more new authors and artists than all the other 
magazines put together. It has worked directly 
to develop American art and literature. In 1901 
it will be a better magazine than ever. 


Printedin Colors, 

“Her Mountain Lover,” by Hamlin Garland,—a breezy story of 
a Colorado ranchman in England,— begins in this number, in which 
there are also five complete stories. 

And there is much besidés fiction,— the boyhood and manhood of 
Daniel Webster are interestingly described by John Bach McMaster, 
Bronson Howard writes of “Our Schools for the Stage,’ Julian Ralph 
describes “ A Yankee Correspondent in South Africa,” the director of 
the New York Zoological Park writes of the Park, Bishop Potter 
discusses The Problem of the Philippines,” etc., etc. 


DECEMBER CENTURY 


Printed in Colors 


is the most beautiful issue ever made. One attraction is Milton’s Ode 
on the Nativity, superbly illustrated by Du Mond, and printed in six 
colors and four tints. ‘There are stories by Henry James, L. B. Wal- 
ford (author of “ The Baby’s Grandmother’’), Carolyn Wells (“Ghosts 
Who Became Famous”), Edwin Asa Dix (author of “Deacon Brad- 
bury ”), Charles Battell Loomis, Charles Dudley Warner, and others, 
with the eopooly of “Down the Rhine” by Augustine Birrell, MLP., 
the illustrations of which, by André Castaigne, form a superb pano- 
rama of the great river ; an article on the siege of Peking by the private 
secretary of Li Hung-chang, etc., etc. 


THE HELMET OF NAVARRE 


This brilliant romance, which began in August and will end in 
May, has already attracted wider attention and been more highly 
praised than any work of fiction ever published serially in The 
Century. As the New York Tribune says, it ‘‘leaped at once into 

popular favor.’’ 
In order that new, yearly subscribers who com- 
FR mence subscriptions with December may secure 
“The Helmet of Navarre’’ complete, the four num- 
‘ember, October and November, Will be sent pce 


bers, August, 
EN NUMBERS FOR THE PRICE OF T 


charge,—S. 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year. All dealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be made directly to 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, NEW Y 
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PP ST oie he 
\V hich Magazine 


are you going to take in I9OT? 
WHY NOT TAKE THE BEST? 


pee is not the slightest doubt in the mind of any one who keeps track of 
modern magazine literature that The Century Magazine is the best in the 


THE YEAR OF 
ROMANCE 


Novels and Stories by 


F. ANSTEY, 


Mrs. BURNETT, 

Geo. W. CABLE, 
Winston CHURCHILL, 
Edwin Asa DIX, 
Hamlin GARLAND, 


David GRAY, 


Joel Chandler HARRIS, 


Bret HARTE, 


W. D. HOWELLS, 
Henry JAMES, 

Sarah Orne JEWETT, 
Rudyard KIPLING, 

Jan MACLAREN, 

S. Weir MITCHELL, 
Thos. Nelson PAGE, 
Bertha RUNKLE, 
Frank R. STOCKTON, 
RuthMcEnerySTUART 
Gen. Lew WALLACE, 
Chas. Dudley WARNER, 
E. Stuart Phelps WARD, 
Mary E. WILKINS. 


In no other form can such 
a superb collection of stories 
be had at such a low price. 
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its drawbacks as well as its peculiar advan- 
tages; and alternate chapters give brief sug- 
gestions and counsel from successful workers 
in their own fields. 


NoTEs OF AN ITINERANT POLICEMAN. By 
Josiah Flynt. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.25.—These notes gain much by presenta- 
tion in continuous form. As originally pub- 
lished in fragments, ‘they were interesting 
enough, but failed to give the impression of 
sustained knowledge and power which we get 
from the book. No student of social condi- 
tions can afford to omit this record of the 
experiences and conclusions of an intelligent 
man who has studied the problem of the 
tramp at short range. He does not tell all 
that he knows. He does not even hint at 
some of the worst things in the life of a men- 
dicant who evades his social duties, if he 
does not make war upon society; but he tells 
enough to show us some of the causes and 
some of the dangers of this modern relic of 
ancient conditions. 


THE Book oF SAINTS AND FRIENDLY 
Breasts. By Abbie Farwell Brown. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.—-It seems 
not long ago since Miss Brown was writing 
for the Jabberwock, of which she was one. of 
the editors in her Latin School days; but she 
is rapidly making her name known as a 
writer of good prose and verse for various 
magazines. The character of her present book 
is explained by the title. She tells charming 
stories of a score of saints and the animals 
that helped or attended them. Saint Bridget 
and the king’s wolf begins these quaint, na- 
ive tales, which are all good illustrations of 
the truth the writer tries to enforce, that we 
may make comrades of the ‘friendly beasts’’ 
if we but try to understand them. 


SHAKESPEARE IN ART. By Sadakichi 
Hartmann. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $2. 
Mr. Hartmann claims nothing but the merits 
of compilation for his book; but it has taken 
no slight degree of Shakespearean knowledge 
and ability in art criticism to select this ma- 
terial and combine it thus advantageously. 
The result is a series of chapters from which 
one may gain much information about the 
various portraits and other representations 
of Shakespeare, his illustrators, pictures 
taken from his plays, and portraits of actors 
in various réles. The text is accompanied 
by thirty-two illustrations from celebrated 
paintings by great artists. A bibliography 
and an index make the book available for 
ready reference. 


Mooswa. By W. A. Fraser. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.—This romance 
of the life of the furred dwellers of the 
northern forests makes a good third to the 
Jungle Stories of Kipling and the animal 
tales of Ernest Seton-Thompson, assuming 
the animals’ point of view, as does the first 
of these, and noting certain true incidents, 
as does the second. The birds and beasts 
tell their own stories, assert their codes of 
honor and mutual respect, choose their rulers, 
and discuss moot problems in the most de- 
lightful fashion. The danger and rescue of 


CHARLES F. DOLE 


The Religion 


q Génllemal 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 


“Here is a man who believes up to 
the handle that this world of ours is a 
good and glorious world to live in. 
* * * Here is a little. book which, 
thoughtfully read and acted on, would 
help thousands to this cheery faith.””— 
Boston Herald. 


OTHER BOOKS BY MR. DOLE 
The Coming People 


Fourth Thousand, 16mo, gilt top, $1.00 


Theology of Civilization 
Fourth Thousand, 16mo, gilt top, $1.00 


The Golden Rule in Business 
Fifth Thousand, 12mo, 35c 


The Problem of Duty 


Just Published, 12mo, 35c 


Luxury and Sacrifice 
Fourth Thousand, 12mo, 35c 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the 
publishers, upon receipt of price. 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & Co. 
428 West Broadway, N.Y. 


The Spirit of God. 
Mozoompar. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap CHUNDER 


Mozoompar. Cloth, $1.25. 


By Protap CHUNDER 


Flame, Electricity 
and the Camera 


By George Hes 
§2d ‘EDITION REZDS 


JOHN FISKE says: 


“TI have read your book with an_intense interest 
growing into red-hot enthusiasm. It is one of the 
most fascinating books that I have seen in the last ten 
years. Your points are so well taken, so happily and 
richly illustrated with examples, and their bearing on 
the main argument is so skilfully kept in view, that 
the result is to my mind a truly great book.”” 


SIR WILLIAM VAN HORNE, Chairman Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, says: 

“That is a most excellent book of yours—just the 
thing for those who, like myself, wish to keep in touch 
with scientific developments, but who have not the 
time, and, perhaps, not the requisite knowledge, to 
enable them to follow the subjects through technical 
works. And you have succeeded in making it all very 
attractive. I find it difficult to lay down the book, 
even at the imperative call of business.” 

Flame, during the expiring century, has 
come to new powers; its triumphs in the 
steam-engine, the steam-turbine, the iron- 
furnace, the production of utmost cold, are 
set forth in this volume with lucidity and 
verve. The past hundred years have wit- 
nessed the unfolding of a new resource, 
Electricity, which does all that fire can do 
—does it better, and accomplishes unac- 
counted feats beyond the scope of flame. 
The tasks of electric heat and light, of the 
dynamo and motor, the storage battery, the 
telegraph and telephone, are recited with a 
simplicity and charm new in scientific narra- 
tive. Then is told the story of Photog- 
raphy—the one radical advance in depic- 
tion since art began. In chapters of absorb- 
ing ,interest we follow the struggles which 
end in the truthful rendition of form, color, 
motion, and relief. A century ago an object 
had to be seen before it could be pictured; 
to-day new heavens and a new earth impress 
their images first in the camera, to declare 
themselves only afterward to the eye. All 
this is liberally and beautifully illustrated. 

What this recital means is kept in view 
from first to last. The mastery of electricity 
and the photographic ray are compared with 
the subjugation of fire, with articulate speech 
and writing, as supreme multipliers of the 
powers and insights of mankind. They shed 
light, therefore, on the ever-quickened pace 
of invention and discovery, on the original 
departure of man from his next of kin. 

The book discloses a law of evolution illimi- 
table in potency. 


3d Edition Ready. Price, $2.00 xet 


Sent on approval, to be paid for after reading tf satis- 
Sactory, or to be had from all booksellers. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
34 UNION SQUARE = = = NEW YORK 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1900-19or. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 

Now ready: 

1. Songs in Exile. 
2. The Reign of Law. 


: GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, = = = Boston. 
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‘There is no better 
Christmas Present 
for $1.75 than 


The Youth’s 
Companion 


Every week in the 
year for Every 
One in the Family. 


See Special Offer below. 


Illustrated Announcement for 1901 
and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 


The Companion Calendar 


For 


HOSE who subscribe now, sending $1.75, the yearly 
subscription price, with this slip or the name of 
this publication, will receive all the remaining 


1 9 0 1 issues of The Companion for 1900, including the Double 
Holiday Numbers, FREE, and then the issues for fifty= 


two weeks, a full year, until January 1, 1902. This 

S t offer includes the gift of the new Companion Calendar, 
e nh lithographed in twelve colors from exquisite designs 
painted expressly for The Companion. Price to non- 

subscribers, fifty cents. ¢ 9 429 4G DD GB DB BO 


Free. oa 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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the boy gives a human interest, and affords 
opportunity for the ingenuity and intelligent 
co-operation of the beasts. It is a fascinat- 
ing book, not mainly for children. 


FIGHTING FOR THE EMPIRE. By James 
Otis. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. $1.50.— 
Mr. Otis has written a popular account of 
the war in South Africa, beginning with the 
advance on Natal, Oct. 11, 1899, and ending 
with Lord Roberts’s formal annexation of 
the Transvaal to the British Empire on Sep- 
tember 1 of this year. Newspaper bulletins 
and reports furnish most of the material; and 
this is supplemented by brief biographical 
sketches of Lord Roberts and Gen. Joubert, 
extracts from English papers, and seventeen 
illustrations. It makes a substantial volume 
of something more than four hundred and 
sixty pages, and gives a running account of 
movements and action as reported daily from 
the scene of war. 


THE APRIL BaBy’s BooK OF TUNES. With 
the story of how they came to be written. 
By the author of Elisabeth and her German 
Garden. Illustrated by Kate Greenaway. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
‘*Here is richness!’’ Old-fashioned nursery 
thymes illustrated and set to music with a 
connecting story by the German princess and 
pictures by Kate Greenaway. There are some 
needlessly long words in the translation; 
but there is frolic enough and innocent senti- 
ment enough to make the book, with a little 
help from the elders, a very charming visitor 
for the holidays. These are the three babies 
of the German Garden. 


His WISDOM THE DEFENDER. By Simon 
Newcomb. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—In this novel the scientific imagina- 
tion of the trained astronomer and mathema- 
tician has busied itself with the possibilities 
of the air-ship of the future. Prof. Newcomb 
has constructed a realistic story, in which he 
shows the condition of all the nations of the 
earth changed by this discovery, and the com- 
ing of a golden age of co-operation and co- 
ordinated international interests. The story 
is entertaining as a romance and suggestive 
as a dream of scientific possibilities. 


FRIEND OR For. By Frank S. Child. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
Mr. Child has again put to good use his 
familiarity with the local traditions and his- 
tory of Connecticut, made evident by his last 
year’s story, 4x Unknown Patriot. A later 
generation of the Hardy family is introduced, 
and the time is that of the War of 1812. 
This is a pretty romance, supported by some 
trustworthy history. Col. Burr is a character 
of the tale. 


THE WATER PEOPLE. By Walter Charles 
Sleight. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 50 
cents.— Zhe Prince of the Pin Elves gave the 
adventures of a small boy among the mis- 
chievous gnomes and friendly elves in their 
underground dwellings. This companion vol- 
ume of the Cosy Corner Series takes him to 
the homes of the water people, and the story 
of life under the water will interest the 
younger children for whom it is written. 
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Eben Holden 


By Irving Bacheller 
125th Thousand 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


“A book full of the gospel of cheerfulness, 
upright living, and simple duty. It is good for 
my or all of us to know ‘ Uncle Eb.’ ’’— St. Louis 

rror. 


The Adventures of Joel Pepper 


By llargaret Sidney 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


“¢A new Pepper Book!’ a hundred thousand 
children will shout with glee.”— Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, 


CONCERNING CATS 
By HELEN M. WINSLOW. 


A gift book and a helpful, entertaining book 
for all who love cats. 


THE JUDGES’ CAVE 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. 
A powerful colonial romance of the New Haven 
“‘regicides.’”’ (1661.) 
WINNING OUT 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN, 


$1.50 


$1.50 


$1.00 


Inspiring stories of men who have succeeded, by 
the editor of Success. 


THE NOANK’S LOG 
By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 


The stirring and absorbing story of a Revolu- 
tionary privateer. 


BY WAY OF THE WILDERNESS 
By Pansy (Mrs, G. R. Alden). 


A romance of conscience, by one of the most 
popular of writers. 


CHINA’S OPEN DOOR. 
By Consul-general WILDMAN. 


The most readable and valuable of all the recent 
books on China. 


MISSENT 
By Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden). 


A bright and charming love-story based on a 
missent postal. 


THE LAST OF THE FLATBOATS 
By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 


A remarkably good story of adventure and profit 
on the Mississippi. 


WITH LAWTON AND ROBERTS 
By ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS. 


A hero story of daring and adventure under two 
heroes of to-day in the Philippines and the 
Transvaal. 


$1.25 


$1.50 


$1.50 


$0.75 


$1.50 


$1.25 


At all Bookstores. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 
Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
or them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.”’ 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UNITARIAN SuNDAY ScHOOoL Society, 25 BEACON 
Srrzet, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Publications of James H. West Co. 


OLD LADY AND YOUNG LADDIE. 


Two Charming Christmas Stories. By KATE 
WHITING PatcH. J/lustrated. Bound in 
boards, with handsome Christmas decoration 
in colors, 40 cents (three copies for $1). 


**How do you do, Tir. Santa Claus ?’’ 
Contents: One Old Lady’s Christmas, One Youn: 


Laddie’s Christmas. Two delightful tales 0 

humble yet potent Christmas endeavor, warming 
the heart and brightening the life. The story of 
poor, loving old Madam Angell’s effective ministra- 
tions to boys and girls still worse off than herself. 
and of little Sandy’s unselfish Christmas spirit an 

his meeting with Santa Claus on Boston Common, 
will bring a thrill of genuine and lasting pleasure 
to every reader, young or old. 


MMAKING ONE’S SELF BEAUTIFUL. 


Five Papers. By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 
Cloth, 131 pages, neatly stamped, 50 cents; 
special handsome gift edition, blue and gold, 
gilt top, 75 cents. 


Contents: Of Faces and their Making, Culture 
without College, The Thorn-Bearer, A cipe for 
Good Cheer, The House Beautiful, 

To those familiar with the author’s usual treat- 
ment of ‘‘life’’ topics, the title of this new collection 
of Mr. Gannett’s writings will give a clue at once 
as to what may be expected in the volume. The 
book certainly will prove itself a household friend 
and noble counselor to thousands. 


“AS NATURAL AS LIFE.” 


Four Life-Helping Papers. By CHARLES G. 
AmEs. Cloth, 109 pages, neatly stamped, 
50 cents; special white and gold edition, full 
gilt, in box, 75 cents. 

Contents: “As Natural as Life,’’ Self-Preserva- 
een Heart-Ache and Heart’s-Ease, Numbering our 

ays. 

“This volume will be widely sought and prized; 
clear, crisp, epigrammatic; refreshing and de- 
eee pleasant to the eye and hand, yet more 
pleasant to the mind and _ heart.”’— Christian 


Register. 
WHAT ARE YOU DOING HERE? 


Eight Life-Helping Papers. By ABRAM CONK- 
LIN. Mew Edition. Cloth, 106 pages, neatly 
stamped, 50 cents; special white-and-gold 
edition, full gilt, in box, 75 cents. 

Contents: Life as a Pilgrimage; Beauties of the 
Way; Dangers of the Way; Companions; ue 
to the Right; Blessings in Disguise; Not this Way 
Again; The End of the Road. 


It is rare that a little volume is published so 
charming in its simplicity, yet so strong in its 
capacity te inspire, as the present work. The ne- 
cessity for a new edition demonstrates its popu- 


arity. 
Send for our Current Holiday Announcements. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street, . . . . Boston, Mass, 
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-CHLORIS OF THE ISLAND. By H. B. Mar- 
j riott-Watson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—Mr. Watson’s new book is an im- 4 
Ld ae A over Zhe Rebels in point of inter- A Super b Gifi t Book 
| est, originality of incident, and in the variety 
of characters. Like that, however, it is a 
, tale tumultuous with the clashing of passion- 
ate wills, desperate dangers, and unexpected 
situations, The action is lively and the in- 
terest sustained. 


An American Anthology 


NaAn’s CHICOPEE CHILDREN. By Myra 


Sawyer Hamlin. Boston: Little, Brown & 

Co. $1.25.—The concluding volume in the Edmund Clarence Stedman 
well-known Chicopee Series is quite as bright y oe, 
and entertaining as its predecessors. Nan With a photogravure frontispiece of 
continues to be an inspiration to the young eight distinguished American poets 
people around her; and the spirit of the book |. 
is thoroughly true and wholesome, all the A most valuable book, uniform with “A Victorian Anthology” 
ae neey it ia # socord of gecdstimes as and representing American poets from 1787 to 1900 by their 


well as of thoughtful care for others. ass , F ; 
Z most characteristic poems. Biographical sketches are given and 


‘ an elaborate Introduction contains a survey—in Mr. Stedman’s 
Miscellaneous. , ; shy: 
unsurpassed manner—of American poetry from the beginning 
Several chapters from Dumas’s Monte down to the end ofthis century. 


Cristo, edited by I. H. B. Spiers, have re- 
cently appeared in the excellent Modern Lan- 
guage Series, published by D. C. Heath & 
Co. It is the early part of the story that has 


The book is a large crown octavo, handsomely printed and 
bound. Price, $3.00; cloth, full gilt, $3.50; half calf, gilt top, 


been thus chosen for the use of classes; and, .00: 6.50. 

although these incidents form but a small Foo tree Ca eee © 

part of the whole, considered by length, yet The most comprehensive and exhaustive survey of the whole 
they are those that have made the fortune of : A s 
the book, and together form an episode of field of American verse that has yet been attempted.— ew York 
great dramatic interest that is complete in Mail and Express. 

itself. (30 cents.) 

A year ago the Young People’s Religious A mine of instruction as well as of pleasure... . It exhibits no 
Union issued a Unitarian calendar which met purely personal choice of poems presented solely to be admired, but 
with ready success. This year it has been : : - : et tor’s fi 
reissued with a new name, Zhe Autograph an essentially historical survey,— one in which the editor’s fine taste 
Calendar, and contains new fac-simile sayings is deliberately placed at the service of an historical purpose.— ew 
and autographs, notably from our foreign : 
guests during the anniversary meetings of York Tribune. 


last May. . It is very interesting to turn these 
leaves, and note the wise and thoughtful say- 
ings of our Unitarian leaders and others, each 
followed by the often familiar signature. We 
‘quote but one, that from Dr. C. C. Everett, 
who wrote of cynicism, ‘‘The world is some- 
times judged by men as an orange might be 
by an insect, that, tasting only the rind, 
should pronounce the fruit to be bitter.’’ 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


The calendar is a welcome holiday gift that ’ 

will keep its usefulness Sicaahoat the year A New Hymnal The EF ower and E romise of 
as a memorandum book of engagements as 

well as for usual calendar purposes, and it is i the Liberal Faith. 


to be hoped that every Unitarian will give at 


least one away and then receive another for JUBIL ATE DEO 
himself. A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


Dana Estes & Co. publish this year a long = 
list of books for boys, representing some of A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
the best-known and favorite writers in this for Young and Old THOMAS R. SLICER, 


field. In Ned, the Son of Webb, W. O. 5, ae ; 
Sinddard gives an effective picture of the Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


adventures of an American boy suddenly EDITED BY CONTENTS 

dropped into the times of the early S * ans aa 

ies and acting as a thane of santa ber. Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE The Inheritance of Unitarians. 

land at the time of the Norman invasion. | Compiler of ‘The Sunnyside,”’ ‘‘The Carol,’’etc. The Power i Hahei pid 

Such a story is a valuable adjunct to a boy’s The Promise of Unitarianism. _ 
history lesson. Zhe Substitute Quarterback a Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 

-is a lively football story, impetuous with } 

the spirit of the game. Mr. Eustace Will- Price 35 Cents a Copy. Price 75 Cents. 

iams, the author, makes fully evident the 45 cents For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
danger and roughness of such contests, and Oe tamale Mla a receipt of price by the publisher, 

commends the Spartan mothers who applaud. ae 

Frank E. Kellogg makes hunting and shoot- GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


ing the chief interest of Zhe Boy Duck| — GEORGE H. ELLIS 


Hunters, although a find of hidden gold gives * tf OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


a certain variety to the closing chapters, | 272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 
There is much killing in the book from first 
to last; but the boys are, at least, taught to) ETHICAL CULTURE LITERATURE. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


scom ‘‘shooting for fun.’’ Several of the] A PRICE-LIST of Ethical periodicals and of books, PRICE $1.00. 
full-page illustrations are reproductions of | pamphlets. etc. by Fix Apter, Wa. Mi. Si.rer 
Audubon plates, 8. Burns Weston, 1305 Arch st., Philadelphia. | GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St. Boston. 
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Che Dome. 


For the Christian Register. 
Company Manners. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


When we have company to tea, 
I am as good as I can be. 


I never ’zactly understood 
Just why I am so very good. 


I think it’s mostly mother’s sake, 
But partly plums and citron cake. 


For the Christian Register. 
Tommie’s Experience. - 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 


The bright October sun looked down upon a 
very naughty boy this morning. It was little 
Tommie Ellis; and he was running as fast as his 
feet could carry him up Miss Morrison’s back 
yard toward the cellar window, which was open 
just wide enough for his small fingers to enter. 

If his fingers, why not his feet? So reasoned 
Master Tommie; and by dint of much pushing 
he at last succeeded in making the opening wide 
enough to admit his plump little body. 

His mother sat at her window, sewing. She 
had told Tommie most emphatically that he 
must not go to Miss Morrison’s this morning. 
But mamma could not see him from that side of 
the house; and Tommie squeezed himself into 
the little opening, feeling very hot and out of 
breath. For an instant his fat legs dangled in 
the air. Then he let go, and found himself in 
Miss Morrison’s coal-bin. 

This was not exactly what he had expected. 
It was some minutes before he could recover 
himself and stand upright upon the smooth, 
rolling pieces; but he accomplished that feat at 
length. Holding to the top of the bin, he gave 
a spring and landed upon the cellar floor. 

The floor was clean, but Tommie was not. 
He looked ruefully at his black hands, and his 
clothes begrimed with coal dust. His face, 
fortunately, he could not see; but he could see 
that his feet made dusky tracks with every step, 
and he thought anxiously of Katy’s immaculate 
cellar stairs. He had half a mind to turn back. 
But how could he do that when he was so near 
the promised land? No, he must go on at all 
hazards. 

So up the spotless stairs he tramped. How 
still it seemed! No walking overhead. No 
sound of singing, as Katy was wont to do over 
her work. 

“They’re doing something up in the attic,” 
thought Tommie. “I'll go and find them. 
Won't they be s’prised?” 

But, alas! the surprise was for Tommie 
himself. He was on the top stair now, and he 
grasped the door knob confidently ; but though he 
turned it backward and forward with frantic 
energy, though he pushed the door with all his 
might, it would not yield a hair. It was securely 
locked. 

“Miss Morrison! Miss Morrison!” he called 
as loud as he could. “I’m here. Come, Miss 
Morrison! Come!” 

But there was no answer. The stillness was 
becoming painful. Then suddenly Tommie 
remembered that Katy had said she was going 
away to spend a few days with a sick sister. 
That was the reason the kitchen was so very 
still. 
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But Miss Morrison herself,—where was she? 

“Don’t b’lieve she’s gone to the city,” he so- 
liloquized. ‘Don’t b’lieve she’s gone to buy 
anything. She’s got ’most everything.” 

But Tommie was mistaken. Miss Morrison 
had gone to the city. 

He sat down and waited patiently for a while. 
Then the tears came. He rubbed his eyes with 
his little black hands, and the salt drops made 
white channels in his grimy cheeks. “Miss 
Morrison! Miss Morrison!” he called again, but 
faintly this time; for he was sure that she could 
not hear. 

He must go home, then, through the dusty 
coal-bin and the narrow window. What would 
his mother say? 

He went slowly back into the cellar. How 
lonely it was! No bright fire in the furnace. 
Nothing anywhere to reassure a sinking little 
heart. 

The sides of the bin were high and smooth, 
and there were no loop-holes for small 
fingers to cling to. But Tommy at length dis- 
covered an old box, by the aid of which he found 
himself again upon the smooth, black coal ! 
But the window! How much higher it seemed 
than when he had dropped from it a short time 
ago. In vain he made little piles of coal to 
stand on. As soon as his feet touched them, 
they treacherously divided, once or twice throw- 
ing him down. His feet were tired, his hands 
ached, and the coal-dust filled his poor little 
mouth and eyes. There was nothing for it but 
to let himself drop from the bin again to the 
cellar floor. It was anything but a clean floor 
now, but Tommie did not see it. He was crying 
bitterly with the anxiety of one dreadful thought. 
He was shut up in Miss Morrison’s cellar, and he 
couldn’t get out. 

He made his way again to the upper step, and 
sat there. There was a line of light under the 
door; and, looking through it, he could see the 
white kitchen floor and where the legs of the 
table touched it. How bright and cheery it 
was there,—and he was so near it, and yet an 
exile. 

“Tf I had my hatchet here, I’d break this door 
down,” he thought, shaking it in childish des- 
peration. Then he sank, sobbing, on the stair 
again. : 

But there was one member of Miss Morrison’s 
family who highly approved of the opening of 
the cellar window; and that was Buff, the large 
yellow cat. No sooner did he perceive it than 
he availed himself of the unexpected privilege. 
He ran noiselessly up the stairs, and startled 
Tommie by a sympathetic purr. 

Tommie stroked him silently; and Buff curled 
himself up in the little boy’s lap, wondering at 
the salt drops which found their way to his soft 
fur. He raised his head from time to time, and 
looked meaningly at the door, as if to say, 
“Why in the world are you staying here?” 

Tommie understood the questioning look. 
“That door won’t open, Buffy,” said he; and the 
tears came thicker and faster. 
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. And so they sat for what seemed to Tommie 


a whole, whole day. He clasped Buff in his 
arms, and pussy’s sympathy was a great com- 
fort. But, oh! it was so Jonesome and so still. 

He was very tired, and Buff was very soft and 
warm. The little boy leaned his aching head 
against the wall. Would anybody ever come? 
and, when they came, would it be at the front 
door or the back door or the side door! 
The front door —or the back — Here Tommie 
stopped thinking, for a while. 

Mamma meanwhile had become very much 

interested in her work. When the clock struck 
twelve, she started up, surprised that the morn- 
ing had gone so quickly. 

“T will go and see what has become of my 
little man,” she thought; and she went out into 
the garden. There, under a tree, was Tommie’s 
take and hoe, and close to the fence stood his 
little yellow wagon; but Tommie was nowhere 
to be seen. She called, but there was no re- 
sponse. She went up and down the street, in- 
quiring at the neighboring houses. She looked 
into the corner store, where Tommie sometimes 
liked to linger. No one had seen him. 

She went back to her own house, and searched 
in every room, calling loudly. Still no Tommie. 
Where cou/d he be! Her face grew white with 
fear and anxiety. 

Just at this moment, to her great relief, she 
saw Miss Morrison walking briskly along, with 
a well-filled shopping-bag upon her arm. She 
stopped to caress a sooty-looking cat, which 
had, apparently, just come from the cellar. 

“Naughty Buff!” she exclaimed, withdrawing 
her hand in disgust: “you’ve been on the coal; 
and how did you get there, I should like to 
know? You couldn’t have squeezed in at the 
window.” 

She looked toward the said window as she 
spoke, and, to her astonishment, found that it 
was wide open. Then she turned suddenly, 
and met her neighbor’s appealing eyes. 

“What is it? Has anything happened to 
Tommie?” 

“IT don't know where Tommie is,” faltered 
his mother. “He was naughty this morning 
and very cross because I wouldn’t let him go 
to you. He went off feeling very much in- 
jured, but I thought he’d forget it all in half 
an hour. Oh, where caz he be?” 

“Cross because he couldn’t come to me,” 
repeated Miss Morrison, thoughtfully. Then 
she looked again at the open window. “Wait 
a minute,” she exclaimed; and she almost flew 
up the steps and quickly opened the front door. 

She ran through the house to the kitchen, 
unlocked the cellar door, and there, on the 
upper step, sat a woe-begone little figure, crying 
silently. 

Tommie and Buff had slept together quietly 
for a while; but, at length, Buff, hearing some 
noise outside, tore himself away from the 
little boy’s entreating arms, and rushed out 
through the coal and the dust, as he had come 
in. Then, feeling that his last friend had de- 
serted him, Tommie let the tears roll down 
his cheeks as they would, not even taking the 
trouble to wipe them away. 

But what was this! A click at the outside 
door. Footsteps in the passage. He tried to 
call out, but somehow he couldn’t find his voice; 
and, really, there was no time. The key of 
the door behind him was turned, the door 
opened, and—yes, it was Miss Morrison. 

“Why, Tommie! Poor baby! My dear, 
dear little boy!” 

' Something blinded Tommie’s eyes; but Miss 
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Morrison caught him up, coal-dust and all, in 
her strong arms, and took him to the hall, 
where his mother stood trembling. Nor did she 
give him up then; but the two ladies walked 
quickly down the street to Tommie’s own house, 
and never stopped until they reached the bath- 
room, when they took off his clothes and 
dropped them gently to the piazza below until 
they could be cleansed. 

Then, with a hug and a kiss, and with a 
suspicious moisture in her own bright eyes, 
Miss Morrison said good-by, and mamma gave 
Tommie a bath, at which he did not rebel as 
was his wont. .And when he had taken a cup of 
hot milk which Bridget brought him, and was 
snugly tucked up in his little bed, such a deli- 
cious sense of comfort stole over his tired 


limbs that he closed his eyes, and for a while 


forgot everything in sleep. 

When he awoke, mamma was sitting by his 
bedside. She stooped to kiss him, and he put 
one small arm about her neck. Then he said in 
a wee, faint voice, that hadn’t a particle of 
triumph in it, “I dd go to Miss Morrison’s, 
mamma.” 

“T know you did, Tommie.” 

“T was all full of coal. I—I—” the little red 
lips were quivering again. 

Mamma stopped them with kisses. 

“We won't talk about it now, darling. Some- 
time, perhaps, when we both feel just like it, 
you may tell mamma all about it.” 


Our Baby. 


Who is the king who has no crown, 
Though he is dressed in a velvet gown? 
Ever since first to town he came 
Every one’s loved him,— what’s his name? 
This is His Majesty, and his suite 
All ina court dress nice and neat. 
Whenever to hold his court he goes, 
They follow his ten wee toddling toes. 
His sceptre’s a rattle, I must own ; 
Mother’s lap is his nicest throne; 
His army’s tin and his navy’s wood ; 
His subjects love him, he’s so good! 
Where is his kingdom? Don’t you know? 
Why, in the hearts that love him so. 
Though he is only a baby small, 
He is a king, so say we all. 

—F, Gray Severne. 


One Touch of Nature. 


Several years ago the Princess Louise, 
Duchess of Argyll, was holding a reception in 
Holyrood Palace in Edinburgh. One of the 
guests was Dr. John Brown, author of the 
famous “Rab and his Friends.” Going up to 
the princess, he shook her heartily by the hand, 
and guilelessly asked, “And how is your 
mother?” The princess was both amused and 
touched, saying it was the first time she had 
ever been asked at such ceremonies how her 
mother was. Usually the question was put with 
all formality, as “her Gracious Majesty.” 


“Mamma,” cried little Willie from the bath- 
room, “please give me another sponge.” “Why, 
what’s the matter with the one you have?” 
asked the mother. “It’s full of holes, and leaks 
awfully,’’ was the reply. 
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Good News. 


America. 


Land that we love! Thou future of the world! 
Thou refuge of the noble heart oppressed ! 
Oh, never be thy shining image hurled 
From its high place in the adoring breast 
Of him who worships thee with jealous love! 


Keep thou thy starry forehead as the dove 
All white, and to the eternal Dawn inclined! 
Thou art not for thyself, but for mankind; 
And to despair of thee were to despair 
Of man’s high destiny, of God! 
Of thee should man despair, the journey trod 
Upward through unknown ons, stair on stair, 
By this our race, with bleeding feet and slow, 
Were but the pathway to a darker woe 
Than yet was visioned by the heavy heart 
Of prophet. To despair of thee! Ah, no! 
For thou thyself art Hope; Hope of the World thou art! 


— Richard Watson Gilder. 


Socialists. 


It seems to me that there is an improve- 
ment correcting the sensitiveness which 
people had a few years ago about using the 
word ‘‘socialist.’’ I think people are finding 
out that in a way we are all socialists. If 
so, it is easier to make an effort to draw the 
line between the work. of an individual who 
is doing what a man ought to do for himself 
and that other social work which we throw, 
and ought to throw, on the Church, on the 
State, or on some other organization. 

The man who buys a share in the Elevated 
Railroad Company is so far a socialist. The 
man who insures his house in a mutual com- 
pany is so far a socialist. In modern life, 
indeed, very few of us live lives so like Rob- 
inson Crusoe’s that we are not sometimes 
‘*socialists.’’ True, you can conceive of a 
man who lives in his own cave, gathers his 
own leaves for his bed, washes his own face 
in the brook which goes by, picks his own 
acorns and chestnuts and pig-nuts for his own 
breakfast, dinner, and supper. But there are 
not many such men. Most of us are, to a 
certain extent, socialists, because socialism 
is more comfortable and easy than a separate 
life, which, indeed, Artemas Ward would 
describe as a ‘‘cussed life.’’ 

In the northern part of the United States 
this socialist impulse is in the very heart of 
our history and of our administration. Thus 
the Pilgrim fathers and mothers would never 
have come over if each of them must go alone 
to a passenger agent and take a separate ticket 
for the voyage. None of the ten thousand 
people who came to the Bay, with Winthrop 
and afterwards, would have come here but 
that the ‘‘company’’ chose to come. So soon 
as they arrived, the community or company 
took upon itself certain duties, which have 
made all New Englanders socialists ever 
since. First of these seems to have been the 
making of roads. Without discussion, ap- 
parently, the State took upon itself the mak- 
ing and maintenance of roads. All the 
people had to contribute in work, labor, or 
money,—perhaps in all. Then all could 
use the road without any special tax. In this 
way Washington Street in Boston, which has 
cost much more than the Boston & Albany 
Railway, has always been free to everybody, 
without a penny being required for the use 
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from any traveller going over it. Justice is 
another commodity which the State has from 
the beginning furnished without price to all. 
In Latin countries, it sometimes happens that 
the litigants pay the judges, but not so with 
us. What is called the payment of costs is 
confined literally to the payment of the spe- 
cific costs of actual procedure. 

The fathers knew the step they took when 
they introduced public education for boys. 
They went farther than their fathers in the 
German forests had gone. They highly de- 
termined that universal education is a neces- 
sity for the State. The State, therefore, 
must pay forit. As in the case of the costs 
of trial, the individual might be made to 
pay for the slate and pencil, the ink and 
paper used in the school, even for the wood 
burned in the fire. But for the school-house 
and the teacher the State paid from the com- 
mon treasury. Gradually, and so far as is 
known without discussion, girls were intro- 
duced to the same school privileges with 
boys. 

There had never been a moment’s hesita- 
tion as to military service or service at firess 
so far as men were concerned. The State 
would and did command the service of every 
man able to bear arms. It did not -ask his 
personal opinion as to the cause in which he 
was to fight. He might regard King Philip 
as an incarnation of truth, purity, and jus- 
tice. All the same, he must provide his own 
gun and go and fight King Philip when the 
State bade him. At this moment the fire 
warden, or other officer in command, may, if 
he choose, order any citizen to do any duty 
in the extinction of a fire; and that citizen 
must obey. 

In almost all these cases—indeed, in al- 
most all cases—these young democracies of 
America were in advance of Europe, as in- 
deed they are to-day. Thus from the be- 
ginning the State compelled the registration 
of wills and deeds, and paid for it. From 
the beginning the State assumed the charge 
of light-houses and buoys, and paid for them. 
From the beginning the towns granted the use 
of the ‘‘large ponds.’’ In just the same 
spirit the State makes the beaches free to all, 
and provides convenient landing-places. 

The State never faltered in the rather curi- 
ous detail of substituting light for darkness. 
It lighted the streets at night by the common 
charge; and it was not till the ridiculous 
greed of some private companies interposed 
that any one tried to restrict such common 
action. 

So soon as the gathering of large commu- 
nities required a generous supply of water to 
be brought from a distance, the State under- 
took this supply at the common charge. 

Such are instances of duties which in 
feudal countries were seized by individuals 
or corporations which wanted to make private 
profit. In our democracies the State assumed 
these duties as a matter of course. So, from 
the beginning, the State assumed the charge 
of the post-office. 

The effort has not been made, perhaps, 
with sufficient definiteness to draw scientifi- 
cally the line between the class of duties 
assumed by the State and those left in pri- 
vate hands. When Charles Dickens landed 
in this country, he acknowledges his surprise 
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at finding that the State of Massachusetts 


provided the insane hospital for any and all 
of its citizens.* It had not occurred to him 
that the general relief of suffering was the 
duty of the State. Indeed, at that time, I 
suppose that not a penny was paid from the 
English Exchequer for the relief of human 
suffering, for the education of the people, for 
light-houses and buoys, or for the distribu- 
tion of water in cities. That is sixty years 
ago. In two generations England has learned 
its lesson, and the people of England and 
the government of England have found out 
that government is for the good of the 
people. 

Still, there seems to be a certain shyness 
in saying what duties are best discharged by 
the State and what by the individual. You 
even find writers talking of the ‘‘interference 
of the State’’ in the people’s affairs, when 
the same writers do not speak of an individ- 
ual as interfering with the State, It is a 
matter of course that a man may wear a brown 
coat or a gray coat as he chooses. It has 
come to be considered, on the other hand, 
that the State may furnish the same drinking 
water for everybody, though it may not fur- 
nish the same coats or trousers. Where is 
the dividing line? 

I believe that the people are gradually ap- 
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" proaching the definition which the pen-and- 


ink men are afraid to try. 

_ In the practice of the public those enter- 
prises will be confided to the State which in- 
volve the benefit of all, or, as they say in 
**Pinafore,’’ of ‘‘nearly all.’’ On the other 


‘hand, any enterprise whose benefits accrue 


only to a limited class, though that class be 
a large one, will not be intrusted to the pub- 
lic authorities. 

Thus every one needs water: therefore, the 
State had best supply water. Every one 
needs justice: therefore, the State supplies 
justice. Every one needs light in the streets: 
therefore, the State may light the streets, and 


- would light them everywhere if it could. 


Every one uses the post-office: therefore, the 
State carries the mails. 

But a change in the conditions of society 
will change even the duty of the State in this 
regard. Thus, when only a few people read, 
the State did not establish a public library, 
and had no right to; but, so soon as every- 
body read, except, indeed, blind people, the 
State establishes public libraries. 

When the telegraph was new, it was fair 
enough to say that it was the luxury of a few, 
and that they must pay for it; but, as the 
telegraph becomes a necessity for all, the 
State takes my land for the telegraph pur- 
poses, and will and ought to take the man- 
agement of the whole affair as it takes that 
of the post-office. 

So of railroads. When the Boston & 
Worcester Railroad was built in 1831, it 
would have been hard to persuade the citizen 
under the shade of Greylock or on the beach 
at Provincetown that the railroad was any 
affair of his. But now there is not a fool in 
Massachusetts so stupid but that he knows 
that the railway system is his affair. And, 
step by step, the State authorities will assume 
more and more of the master rights which the 
State has in that which is the jnterest of all. 

In such methods—in other details, such as 
belong to health, to the higher education, to 
parks and forests—we shall see that there is 
a very close alliance between what people call 
democracy and what they call socialism. But 
the dividing line between such State control 
as distinguishes the public care of the schools 
and the government care of bread and butter, 
such as Mr. Bellamy proposes, will be drawn 
in the distinction between enterprises which 
are practically for the benefit of all and en- 
terprises which seek the good of a single 
class or a single locality. 

EpWArpD E. HALE. 


The Ottawa Church. 


A letter similar to the following was intended 
for publication in the Christian Register, but b 
some oversight, which we regret, was omitted. 

[Eprror]. 


The Church of Our Father, Ottawa, Canada, 
is under a great debt to the people of all our 
Unitarian sage Tey The people of the United 
States, of England, and of Canada each gave 
help. Our church in Ottawa stands for the 
united effort of all three. There were in Ottawa 
those who had liberal views on religious sub- 
jects, but did not call themselves Unitarian. A 
faithful worker (Miss Pettes) of Rev. Dr. De 
Normandie’s church, Roxbury, opened corre- 
spondence with an earnest thinker, who was 

ing his way out of the old into the new 
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religious thought, with this result,—that soon a 


few people gathered, under the guidance of 


Rev. Mr. Morehouse, for Unitarian worship. 
Encouraged by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and especially its president, Rev. Dr. 
Eliot, a church was formed. 

The Women’s Alliance took hold of the new 
movement, and so inspired the people with cour- 
age and hope that a lot was purchased and a 
new church building was erected. From all over 
the United States came sums of money ranging 
from $1 to $50 from the Alliance Branches. 
How can these women be thanked? And here 
we must say that Mrs. Davis’s visits to Ottawa 
were inspirations. We dedicated the church on 
Sunday, October 28, when Rev. James De 
Normandie, D.D., preached the sermon. These 
services made a fine impression, one calculated 
to help among the best people. 


I wish to say a word, the outcome of experi- j 


ence in the missionary field. 

First. The American Unitarian Association 
is truly international in its feeling. No men 
could give a worker more encouragement than 
did the American Unitarian Association board 
of directors in the work in Ottawa. 

Second. The Women’s Alliance is calculated 
to bring about union and helpfulness. Its stress 
on small giving and a// giving is going to bring 
about great results. 

Third. The older churches of our body are 
ready to give when a definite object is pre- 
sented. It was a positive pleasure, in most 
cases, to beg for the Ottawa church. 

Fourth. The life of the older churches is 
destined to be strengthened by helping the 
newer churches. 

Fifth. There is room for us in this world of 
ours, if we are determined to make room.— A/- 
bert Walkley, in Word and Work. 
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From the South. 


A full report of the proceedings of the South- 
ern Conference, held in Atlanta November 12, 
13, will be made by the acting secretary, who 
has been compelled against his will to delay the 
preparation of it for~ publication. I may be 
permitted to say that the meetings were entirely 
successful; and the impression made by the 
conference on the congregation of the Church of 
Our Father and the community in general is 
entirely out of proportion to the number of dele- 
gates in attendance, which, I believe, did not 
exceed twenty. The local press gave admi- 
rable reports of all the meetings, and the con- 
ference acknowledged the favor in conference 
currency,—a vote of thanks. 

But I am writing this for a special purpose; 
namely, to call attention to a recommendation 
which, if adopted and acted upon by the indi- 
vidual churches in the Southern Conference, 
will stimulate them to intenser activity and 
finer loyalty. I can only give the substance of 
the resolution, not having the minute by me. 
The resolution advises the churches in the con- 
ference to make provisions for an associate 
membership, and to invite Post-office Mission 
correspondents and other isolated fellow-believ- 
ers in their respective districts to become asso- 
ciate members. It will be seen that the purpose 
of this movement is to gather up and organize 
our scattered forces in the Southern territory. 
I am told that the number of Post-office Mis- 
sion correspondents in the Southern States 
exceeds four thousand; and, when it is known 
that one correspondent represents four readers, 
the possibilities of this work are partially real- 
ized. There are, perhaps, twenty thousand 
people in the South who are with us, and twice 
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as many more who would be if they only knew 
about us. We cannot afford to let this harvest 
pass ungathered. We cannot afford to let the 
seed remain unsown. The Southern churches 
have a wider field than they know, a finer oppor- 
tunity than they realize. If they can gather five 
thousand isolated fellow-believers to the differ- 
ent churches in five years, they will have done a 
noble work. Another five thousand will be 
gathered in less than five years more. I havea 
list of over fifty names of persons living in the 
State of Georgia who will be invited to become 
associate members of the Church of Our Father. 
During the conference I met a veteran of the 
Mexican and Civil Wars who has been a corre- 
spondent of the Newport Branch Alliance for 
thirteen years, and was for the first time in his 
life enjoying fellowship with people who could 
sympathize with him. I asked him to become 
an associate member of our church, and he 
gladly accepted the invitation. He has prom- 
ised to send four more names from his town. 

The resolution is silent on the question of 
method. It leaves individual churches to deal 
with the problem in their own way. But, as the 
resolution was inspired by the activities of the 
Church of Our Father in this direction, I will 
state what this church proposes to do. Any 
person within the State of Georgia, and, perhaps, 
Alabama,— there is no Unitarian church in that 
State,— may become an associate member of 
the Church of Our Father by authorizing the 
minister to place his name on the roll and con- 
tributing at least one dollar a year to the treas- 
ury of the church. It will be stipulated that 
contributions from associate members shall not 
be used for the support of the local church. 
Such contributions will be used in the mission- 
ary work. A portion will be given to the Post- 
office Mission Branch to be used in sending 
literature into all of the State as the opportunity 
may arise. 

The Southern churches are best qualified both 
by position and knowledge of the people to 
carry on missionary work inthe South. But they 
have been compelled to neglect their oppor- 
tunity on account of the lack of funds. This 
plan, if successful, will provide ample funds for 
Post-office Mission work, and at the same time 
enlist the interest and co-operation of those who 
have already been blessed by reading our fine 
literature. C, A. LANGSTON. 


New York Letter. 


Those who remember the days when the city 
rose in its might against Tweed and his shame- 
ful iniquities are prepared to see another such 
day of wrath and reckoning for the city officials, 
who are accused on ample testimony of delib- 
erately supporting and protecting vice and crime 
throughout the city. Bishop Potter’s impas- 
sioned letter to the mayor, whatever its effect 
upon the moral and official courage (s#c) of that 
gentleman, has done its work most effectually in 
the hearts and minds of the people. The storm 
of wrath grows day by day. The Chamber of 
Commerce has taken up the “crusade against 
vice,” and some of its most prominent members 
are prepared as a committee to force the police 
authorities to do their duties. This action on 
the part of so influential a body of men is most 
promising. The chamber has never put its 
hand to a piece of work and then drawn back. 
What it does is well done and completely done. 
If only the public conscience and public wrath 
can be kept quickened until after our municipal 
elections, it may be that Tammany—a very real 
octopus to us—will be forced to loosen its fate- 
ful hold on the life of the city. We are hopeful 
of this result. 

It is odd that such men as Controller Coler, 
who, as an official, has laid bare many of the Tam- 
many rascalities, should decry before the New 
York State Conference of Religion the violent 
attacks that are being made on the fair fame of 
our city. His attitude reminds one of a good 
story told by Dr. Newman Smyth of New Ha- 
ven in his speech before the New York Uni- 
tarian Club. One of his women parishioners 
said to him, “There are three persons whom I 
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never allow any one to criticise to me,—my min- 
ister, my husband, and my doctor; but I pitch 
into them well myself.” 

How enjoyable the State Conference of Re- 
ligion proved to be! It was inspiring to see 
conservative and liberal, Jew and Gentile, side 
by side on the platform and in the audience. 
There was a strong socialistic element in much 
of the talk; but it was about the vital things, 
the problems that are interesting every earnest 
mind these days, even if we all cannot think 
they will be solved by the application of. the 
socialistic philosophy. One of the concrete re- 
sults of the conference was the publication of a 
Book of Common Worship, prepared by Rev. 
T. R. Slicer, Rabbi Gottheil, and Rev. Dr. Heber 
Newton, who were appointed as a Committee 
on the Possibilities of Common Worship. The 
book is a most interesting compilation, full of 
the finest literature, both prose and poetry. 
The selections from Ethnic Scriptures on the 
“Universality of Religion” gives no finer quota- 
tion nor one that challenges the attention more 
than this: “If thou art a Mussulman, go stay with 
the Franks; if a Christian, join the Jews; if a 
Shiah, mix with the schismatics: whatever thy 
religion, associate with men of opposite persua- 
sion. If, in hearing their discourses, thou art 
not in the least moved, but canst mix with them 
freely, thou hast attained peace, and art a master 
of creation.” 

That the conference was an achievement re- 
markable even in these days was forced upon 
one’s mind when the large audiences sang to- 
gether with spirit such hymns as Samuel John- 
son’s “City of God, how broad and fair!” and 
Samuel Longfellow’s “One holy Church of God 
appears.” 

The New York Unitarian Club, taking ad- 
vantage of the bright stars in our firmament 
brought here by the conference, secured for its 
first meeting and dinner Rev. W. C. Gannett of 
Rochester, Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth of New 
Haven, and Rev. Dr. James Whiton of the Out- 
look. Mr. Gannett spoke, as did the others, on 
“The New Orthodoxy and the New Unitarian- 
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ism,— should they be Two or One?” While 
those present greatly admired the spirit of his re- 
marks and some were persuaded to agree with 
him, many dissented very strongly from his con- 
clusions. The latter felt that the speech in 
advocacy of a union was more in the nature of a 
prophecy than it was a sober history of what 
has already taken place,—a prophecy of what 
may come in the future. It was a noble plea 
for better understanding and closer relations 
between the two denominations, Congregational 
and Unitarian, which have for so many years 
pursued their separate paths. He seemed to 
many of his listeners to overestimate what has 
been done by the Liberal Orthodox in the way 
of progress in religious thought and to under- 
estimate what has been done by the Unitarians. 

It will do good to the eyes and hearts of all 
Unitarian tourists among us to step into the 
Parish House of All Souls’ and see how fair 
and beautiful it has been made by the commit- 
tee having charge of its refurnishing. At last 
this church has social rooms which will not 
dampen the mirth of any gathering. New rugs, 
white paint, dark crimson cushions, and dainty 
lace curtains have made a cheerful and home- 
like place of the entire house, except, alas! the 
Book Room, which, it is expected, will be reno- 
vated later on by the conference. 

The First Unitarian Church of Brooklyn has 
during the past summer undergone a complete 
change in its interior appearance. It has been 
completely renovated. ‘The walls have all been 
beautifully redecorated, the social rooms have 
been greatly improved, and a very fine new 
organ, the gift of a parishioner, has been added. 
In effect this fine old Gothic church has the 
appearance of having renewed its youth. It is 
now one of the handsomest churches in Brook- 
lyn. 

On Thanksgiving a union service was held 
at All Souls’, Dr. Savage preaching on “‘ Thanks- 
giving for the Nineteenth Century.” 

Among the chief pleasures of society people 
within the past few days have been the Horse 
Show, which has proved the most successful of 
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I. ENGLAND 


MRS. WIGGIN’S HOLIDAY VOLUMES 


Penelope’s Experiences 


II. SCOTLAND 


With 108 admirable illustrations and Cover Design by 
the English artist, Mr. CHartes E. Brock 


vading humor. 


Two books of the most delicious character, including views 


and interviews in England and Scotland, romance and _per- 


One of the most intensely engrossing and amusing publications of this season. 
... The author never has written anything more delightful. ... We commend the two 
volumes most heartily, as illustrating a certain kind of the best American humor in its 
finest form. Its irresistibleness is due largely to its background of fact, sense, and 
seriousness as well as to its dainty delicacy of expression. Nothing equally bewitching 
has appeared in print in a long time.”— Zhe Congregationalist. 
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any year, netting its managers over $100,000, 
and the coming of Mme. Bernhardt and M. 
Coquelin. The Sat pe who flocked to the 
Horse Show have been almost equalled in num- 
bers by those who have tried or are trying, to 
see the great tragedienne and her co-actor. 
Eighty thousand dollars’ worth of tickets were 
sold the first day at the box office of the 
theatre where the play was opened. The great- 
est attraction in their repertoire is Rostand’s 
“L’ Aiglon.” M. A. M. 


The Study Class Committee. 


Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows has written a paper 
on ‘‘Duties toward Criminals’’ for lending 


' to remote Alliance Branches. 


Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer has written a 
paper on ‘‘Modern Philanthropy in its Edu- 
cational Uses.’’ 

Mrs. Barrows and Mrs. Spencer are willing 
to visit Branches not too remote, to speak on 
the subjects treated in these papers. Adu«ress 
Mrs. Barrows at Rutherford, N.J., during 
the winter; Mrs. Spencer, 414 Broadway, 
Providence, R.I. 

Branches desiring to borrow these papers 
may address, as usual, Miss Florence Everett, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., Room 6. 

The Study Class Committee have received 
the following books to lend to Branches 
using ‘‘Study Class Leaflet V.’’ (or the topics 
treated in these books) : ‘‘ Animals’ Rights, ’’ 
H. S. Salt; ‘‘Duties of Women’’ and ‘‘The 
Claims of Brutes,’’ by Miss F. P. Cobbe. 
**The Claims of Brutes’’ is not to be ob- 
tained by purchase, and was given to us by 
Miss Cobbe, especially for the use of our 
Alliance. L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Americari Unitarian Association. 


I want to lay before my fellow-workers and 
the friends of the Association some extracts 
from letters that have come to me in a single 
mail. They indicate, at least, some of the prob- 
lems that engage the attention of the national 
officers and some of the opportunities of ser- 
vice that await the energy and generosity of Uni- 
tarian people. 

Here is a bit from a Jetter from the head 
master of the Hackley School : — 

“Of course, I was extremely sorry to miss your 
visit and appreciate your pleasure in the school. 
... Our grand problem is that new dormitory. 
Without it we cannot enlarge the school. This 
fact is the skeleton at our feast. It is now time 
to take energetic action. Congratulations are 
pleasant; but I feel that we must now ‘awake, 
arise, or be forever fallen.’ I put no bridle 
upon your cordia] enthusiasm. We certainly 
have made a good start. The school itself is all 
right, but we cannot drift into enlargement. 
Boys we can get. They are applying now for 
next year. Shall I hang them on trees or bunk 
them on the roof?” 

The Hackley School has ready for its enlarge- 
ment a beautiful estate for which more than 
$65,000 have been paid, a gift of $40,000 for the 
new school building, and $10,000 on hand for 
the dormitory. What it needs, and needs at 
once, is the completion of this fund for the dor- 
mitory up to $20,000. It is no use to build anew 
school building, if we cannot at the same time 
build a new dormitory. What wise and gener- 
ous friend steps forward to make this very im- 
portant enterprise at once and forever a success- 
ful and fruitful institution? 

Or here is a bit from a letter written by a 
doctor in the Tennessee mountains :— 

“T came down here in 1886 for the health of 
my wife. WhenI came, there was not a church 
within twenty miles of us, and there had never 
been a Sunday-school in all this vast territory. 
I organized a little reading class of thirteen, 
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reading the Bible and James Freeman Clarke’s 
sermons, After a while we built up an inde- 
pendent church society on Unitarian ideals, and 
have held it together until at last we have reached 
the time that the young people will not have ortho- 
doxy. When I came here, the public school was 
open for two months: now we have six months’ 
school each year. I have carried this work for 
all these years without a dollar of salary, and 
depended upon my work as a physician to sup- 
port myself and family. I feel that this work 
both needs and deserves help, but I am at the 
end of my strength so far as money is concerned. 
We will be grateful, indeed, for anything that 
you may do for us. Our needs are legion, and 
there is nowhere a prospect of better results.” 

What shall I say to this brave and lonely 
worker? Is he to struggle on without the sym- 
pathy and help of like-minded friends, or is he 
to know the warm comradeship and support of 
the Unitarian fellowship? 

Or here is a part of a Jetter from one of the 
winsome and eloquent Japanese delegates to 
our May meetings last spring :— 

“ Allow me to express my deep and profound 
thanks for the kindness and hospitality that you 
showed me while I was in your country. I 
visited your country twice before, but not as a 
Unitarian. So I failed to get into the inner life 
of the liberal religious movement: In my last 
visit, however, I have had free access to it, and 
breathed a new inspiration while attending your 
grand anniversary exercises. Somehow, I feel 
I was initiated into a new ideal of life, although 
I cannot express in words just what it was. At 
any rate, I came home with a new strength and 
courage for the work of our mission. This is 
indeed a great gift of yours that I value very 
highly. 

“T appeared before my people last Sunday for 
the first time after my return, and delivered an 
address on the subject, ‘Tendencies of the 
Unitarian Movement in America and Europe,’ 
which was well listened to. Our church was 
full with people, although it was raining. The 
first speaker was Rev. Mr. Abe, who took an hour, 
and I followed him, and spoke for an hour and a 
half. I did not see a single man leave his seat 
before I finished my speech. It promises that 
our preaching services this year will be another 
success. We are all encouraged for the bright 
prospect of our work. 

“I beg to ask you that you will by all means 
raise the subscriptions for the establishment of 
the proposed new hall, and send them as soon 
as possible. If this be failed in any way, I shall be 
put under great humiliation and embarrassment. 
I feel that I am responsible for the expectations 
of my associates. So I am willing to come back 
to you and render you my services in raising the 
funds, if the prospect is not favorable. I hope, 
however, that there is no such need atall. I 
want to hear from you about the matter.” 


UUK dealer in lamp- 
chimneys——-what does 
he get for you ? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways ; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. Be willing to pay a 
nickel more for them. 


Our ‘Index’? describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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How Young People 
Can Earn Money. 


Continuing, this Bright 
Schoolgirl in Middletown, 
Conn., writes: 


“‘T do not know of any other 
little girl who has earned 
thirty-five dollars inso short 
a time and in such a pleas- 
ant way as I have, and Iam 
quite sure that none of 
your older agents are more 
pleased with their success.’’ 


What 
this Schoolgirl did 
others can do 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Saturday Evening Post will 
willingly co-operate with others who 
want to accomplish the same result. 
A very liberal commission will be paid 
upon each subscription and renewal se- 
cured, besides offering each an oppor- 
tunity to share in $18,000, to be 
awarded on May 1, Igor. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


FIELD'S (ecterte Rene 


subscribing to the Eugene Field 


Monument Souvenir Fund. 
Subscribe any amount desired. 
A $7.00 


Subscriptions as low as $1.00 
will entitle donor to this dain- 
tily artistic volume 
THE book of the 
century. Hand- 
somely I]lustrat- 


“FIELD FLOWERS” 
ed by 32 of the 


(cloth bound, 8x 11), as a cer- 
tificate of subscription to fund, 
Book contains a selection of 
Field’s best and most represen- 
tative works, and is ready for 
delivery. J 
But for the noble contribu- 
tion of the world’s greatest 
world’s Greatest J than $7.00. 

Artists. The Fund created is divided § 
equally between the family of the late Eugene Field 
and the Fund for the building of a monument to the 
memory of the beloved poet of childhood. Address 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
(Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago. 

If you also wish to send postage, enclose ro cts. 


artists this book could not have 
been manufactured for less 


Mention this Journal as Adv. is inserted as our contribution 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
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What shall I tell him? Shall I say that the 
Unitarians in America are ready to support this 
most fascinating enterprise with the $5,000 that 
are needed to build the new hall in the Kanda 
district of Tokyo? This will establish the 
work of the Japanese Mission on a permanent 
basis, and assure for it large and increasing 
usefulness. 

I ask my friends and fellow-workers to ponder 
these opportunities of service. They are only 
three out of many that I should like to bring to 
the attention of men and women who value 
their inheritance of civil and religious liberty. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street. All reports or notices should be sent to her.] 


NOTES. 


Will the unions who still have their sample 
copy of ‘‘ Jubilate Deo,’’ and are not intend- 
ing to keep it, please return it as soon as 
possible, that we may straighten out our 
books before the new year? 

Rallies and neighborhood meetings abound, 
and every Sunday one or more of our For- 
ward Movement Committee addresses some 
Young People’s meeting. The committee is 
large and enthusiastic, so that, in spite of the 
increasing demand, speakers are always sup- 
plied even on short notice. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


December 16, ‘‘The Happy Life.’’ 1 
Cor. iii. 16; 2 Cor. vi. 14; Matt. vi. 33. 
(See Dole’s ‘‘Coming People. ’’) 

‘*Blessed be Drudgery,’’ by W. C, Gannett, 
to be obtained at the American Unitarian 
Association book-room. Price I cent. 

‘*The Religion of Character,’’ by Rev. 
John Cuckson. 

QUOTATIONS. 


‘*Resolve to be thyself; and know that he 
Who finds himself loses his misery. ’’ 
—Matthew Arnold. 


‘‘Happiness is a shy nymph, and, if you 
chase her, you will never catch her. But just 
go quietly on and do your duty, and she will 
come to you.’’ 

‘*After all, it is not what is round, but 
what is in us, not what we have, but what 
we are, that makes us really happy.’’ 


THE Happy LIFE. 


What do we mean by the happy life? The 
life of ease, luxury, drifting from one pleas- 
ure to the next in search of some fresh ex- 
citement? Who in middle life who has spent 
his youth thus would say he had found hap- 
piness. True happiness means real satisfac- 
tion, fulfilled purposes, battles won,—in 
short, accomplishment. If we are looking 
for this, we must not hope to find it by 
dreams, air-castles, which only fall and hurt 
us in their ruin. We must find it along the 
every-day paths of life. 

These rules seem so fitly to map out the 
course we must pursue, to find the happy life, 
that they are quoted at some length. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


First. If possible, be well, and have a good 
appetite. Ill-health causes the ‘‘blues,’’ and 
the blues cause ill-health. So we should cul- 
tivate the body’s health for the spirit’s, and 
equally vice versa. 

Second. Be busy. Make interests for 
yourself in life. Realize that you are a liv- 
ing soul, with responsibilities, glorious op- 
portunities, now and hereafter; and be 
ashamed to find life vacant, tiresome. 

Third. Forget yourself. People cannot 
be happy who are constantly dwelling in 
thought upon themselves, their own perfec- 
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tions, their own shortcomings, what people 


think of them, and so on. The heaviest 
burden of life is often ourselves, —self-disgust. 
From everything else we can escape, but 
there is no getting away from ourselves. It 
is, too, a burden we must bear alone. To 
keep ourselves to ourselves is a lesson we 
learn early in life. The only way to attain 
peace is having done our best. Whether the 
result be a success or a failure, forget it, 
think no more about it. 
Fourth. Be determined to be happy. Make 
the most of every happiness that comes to 
you. Look on the bright side of everything. 
Cheerfulness is not always spontaneous. It 
is greatly a matter of habit, and bears culti- 
vation. One who can contrive to bear a 
smiling face through a world where there are 
so many troubled hearts may unconsciously 
be a public benefactor; for ‘*the merry heart 


doeth good like medicine,’’ not alone to its 
possessor. 
Last. And herein, after all, lies the great 


secret of happiness, trust in God. Believe 
that God is, and that he really knows what 
is best for you. Believe this truly, and the 
bitterness is gone from life. Half our 
troubles we make ourselves by resisting, re- 
belling against our misfortunes. As soon as 
we can accept them, can say and believe they 
are for the best, their sting is gone. Trust- 
ing in God, we shall not fancy we should be 
happy, were we only somewhere else, had we 
only that something else which seems to us 
wanting in our lives. 


“*While I sought Happiness, 
She fled before me constantly. 
Weary, I turned to Duty’s path, 
And Happiness sought me, 
Saying, ‘I’ll walk this road to-day, 
I’ll bear thee company.’ ”’ 


The Sunday School. 


With a contribution for the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society from the Montclair, N.J., 
Unitarian Sunday-school, I receive the fol- 
lowing cheering bit of news: ‘‘ Owing greatly, 
I think, to our adoption of a carefully graded 
course of studies, the enrolment and attend- 
ance are 50 per cent. greater than at this time 
last year, and clearly as a result of that the 
interest on the part of both teachers and 
pupils is far greater than formerly.’’ 
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Orders are coming in for the new Christ-— 
mas Service. The Unitarian Sunday School 
Society offers this helpful publication, edited — 
by Mrs. J. C. Jaynes, as one of the series of 
the present calendar year services. There are 
also copies of the Service for 1898 on hand, 
which was the one preceding the issue for 
1900. Price, for either service, five cents a 
copy, four dollars per hundred. 


There can be found in the Book Depart- 
ment of the Unitarian "Sunday School Soci- 
ety, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, a few copies 
each of the following English publications: 
‘*Addresses to Children for Use in Home 
and School,’’ by various authors. Pages 
128; flexible covers. Price 35 cents by 
mail, postage prepaid. Also a little vol- 
ume by Henry Rawlings, ‘‘Practical Hints 
to Sunday-schools.’’ Pages 83; flexible 
covers. Price 35 cents by mail, postage 
prepaid. Another is ‘‘Half-hours with the 
Parables.’’ Second series. By J. Crowther 
Hirst. Pages 126; cloth. Price 60 cents 
by mail, postage prepaid. 


‘*Bible Stories for Little Folks,’’ by Miss 
Lawford, is an excellent basis for the older 
members of a primary department. The 
teacher can put this charming little book, 
with its fascinating narratives, into the hands 
of the pupils, to be read at home and in the 
class. Then she can make use, for her own 
teaching purposes, of the ample supplies fur- 
nished by the Unitarian Sunday School Soci- 
ety, pictures, teachers’ leaflets, and manuals, 
all bearing on this one topic. 


It is curious how, by accident, a subject 
familiar to Unitarians will suddenly strike the 
public as a surprise. This remark applies to 
the result of an incidental statement by Rev. 
Paul R. Frothingham of Arlington Street 
Church made in a speech to Sunday-school 
workers. He happened to say that some of 
the teachers in his Sunday-school were paid, 
and he approved. A reporter present, unac- 
quainted with such matters, immediately 
made a head-line article on this casual re- 
mark, while the rest of the valuable speech 
was greatly overlooked. Consequently, the 
Boston newspapers were full of interviews 
with men, and with editorial articles on the 
subject of paid Sunday-school teachers. 
Good results will follow even from this acci- 
dental souree. 


SATIN AND GOLD. 


know the room! 
carved gold frame, the raised surfaces brilliantly 
burnished, and the whole piece glowing with color. 
Within the frame, an exquisite floral satin damask 
in nature’s colors. 


You don’t have to send many green McKinley 


dollars after this sofa before it will come and greet 
you in your own drawing-room. 


You 
Here is the sofa,—a richly 


Now for a moment imagine the effect! 


Such a piece gives a warmth and glow to the 


véry dingiest and darkest room. And, if you will 
make the journey to Canal Street, the question of 
its ownership is not an expensive matter. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 5 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. | st 
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Because thoughtful men and women will 
have their attention directed to a vital ques- 
tion in religious and moral training, I do 
not believe in putting the whole Sunday- 
school teaching force on a paid basis, On 
the other hand, I think in cities it may be 
necessary to compensate the superintendent, 
the primary department teacher, and the leader 
of the advanced class. Those who shrink 
from paying any teacher are frequently advo- 
cates of a paid Sunday-school superintendent. 
If we are to secure ability, regularity in at- 
tendance in these busy days, the city Sunday- 
school will more and more have a salaried 
superintendent. As for the teacher, I can 
only repeat what I have said for several years 
in public addresses, that, where the conditions 
seem imperative, wisdom dictates a recon- 
struction of the Sunday-school on a basis of 
pecuniary remuneration of the teacher who 
greets and guides the youngest members of 
the school. Parents will send their young 
children more readily to Sunday-school when 
they are aware that skilful instruction awaits 
them. It is an age plastic and responsive. 
Nothing should be done at haphazard. Of 
course, it is not totally a matter of teaching. 
The head of a primary department must also 
add to her knowledge spirituality, and to 
her skilled methods goodness and grace. A 
Sunday-school is something more than a place 
for mental training. 

So with regard to advanced classes. Young 
men and young women are not easily satis- 
fied. They are accustomed to leave the Sun- 
day-school too soon, which is owing partly 
to their own misjudgment. But given an 
earmest, thoughtful leader, knowing his sub- 
jects well and capable of presenting them 
attractively, in most instances these same 
young people will wish to remain. Such a 
leader cannot be obtained easily on voluntary 
terms. There is nothing selfish or mercenary 
in the requirement by any person that he or 
‘she should be compensated for such constancy 
and exertion. Between the primary and ad- 
vanced let the hearty, devoted, intelligent 
volunteer teacher have full scope. It is not 
at all likely that these intervening grades will 
be handed over, for a long time at least, to 
paid teachers. 


The Channing Hall ‘‘Talks’’ by Mr. Puls- 
ford continue with unabated interest. The 
lecture of last Saturday and the two follow- 
ing will be devoted to Isaiah of Babylonia. 
Here will be an opportunity to prove the 
world-wide truth that human and national 
greatness often comes out of the darkness of 
severe trial. Out of the Exile gloom blos- 
somed the rich prophecies of the millennial 
rewards. Set in the light of modern scholar- 
ship, the writings of Isaiah become invested 
with new meaning and a clearer helpfulness. 
Lecture begins at 2.30 P.M. 

EDWARD A. HorrTon. 


‘Church News. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: Noon service, 
Wednesday, December 12, will be conducted 
by Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, December Io, 
10.30 A.M., 25 Beacon Street: Rev. B. R. 
Bulkeley will preside. Rev. B. J. Helms of 
Morgan Chapel will give the address on 
‘¢The Work at Morgan Chapel.’’ The pub- 
lic invited. 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte of Newton Centre, 
Mass., lectured before a large audience at the 
Young Men’s Christian Union, which com- 
pletely filled the Union Hall Sunday even- 
ing, the 18th ult., on the topic ‘‘From the 
Catacombs to the Cathedrals.’’ He traced 
the history of Christian church architecture 


from its earliest beginnings in the cemetery 


_ chapels and crypts through the Basilica and 
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circular church forms and the Byzantine 
style to the developed Romanesque and 
Gothic orders and the later Renaissance. His 
lecture was illustrated with a wealth of stere- 
opticon views of historic churches, plans, 
elevations, and other material facilitating a 
comprehensive survey of the subject. 


Arlington, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Frederic Gill: The Unitarian 
Club at its November meeting was given a 
treat in the form of an author’s reading by 
Mr. J. T. Trowbridge. On November 21 the 
Alliance held its first Gentlemen’s Night, the 
affair being a great success. After a recep- 
tion and dinner, Mrs. James A, Beatley, Rev. 
S. A. Eliot, and the minister spoke. In 
both church and Sunday-school there is in- 
creased interest and vigor this season. 


“Ayer, Mass.—Rev. J. W. Roberts: A 
series of Forward Movement Meetings, under 
the auspices of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the North Middlesex Conference, 
are being held in this church on Sunday 
afternoons. At the first meeting, November 
25, the speakers were: Rev. Messrs. G. H. 
Badger, W. F. Greenman, and A. P. Reccord. 
At the second meeting, Rev. Frederic Gill of 
Arlington and Prof. Edward Hale of Harvard 
University spoke. The third meeting will 
be held next Sunday afternoon at half-past 
three o’clock. The subject will be ‘‘Our 
Loyalty,’’ and the speakers, Rev. F. B. 
Mott of Dorchester and Charles F. Dole of 
Jamaica Plain. 


Cleveland, Ohio.— Unity Branch of Cleve- 
land invited the Ohio and_ neighboring 
branches to meet with them to form an ‘* Asso- 
ciate Branch.’’ On the 21st and 22d of 
November the Central States Conference met 
in Unity Church, Cleveland, the 21st being 
given to Alliance work. We were most fort- 
unate in having with us Mrs. Emily Fifield 
of Boston; Miss Emma C. Low of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., vice-president of Middle States; and 
Miss Fanny Field of Cincinnati, Ohio, vice- 
president of Central States. Mrs. Ella A. 
Stevens, president of Unity Church Branch, 
opened the meeting with a few words 
of welcome, introducing Miss Field, who 
then presided. Mrs. Kate Lindsay was ap- 
pointed secretary pro tem. Miss Field pre- 
sented the advantage an Associate Branch 
would be, bringing us into closer fellowship 
one with the other, and thus enable us to 
enlarge our field of influence and work. 
With us were delegates from Cincinnati, 
Toledo, Marietta, Salem, Ohio, and Erie, 
Pa., all bringing reports of faithful work be- 
ing accomplished. Regrets were read from 
Wellington, Ohio, Rochester, N.Y., Pitts- 
burg and Meadville, Pa., also Michigan 
branches, each expressing their sympathy 
with the object in view. Mrs. Hiram Marks 
of Detroit was unavoidably absent. Earnest. 
discussion followed. A motion was made to 
form an Associate Alliance Branch. It was 
unanimously accepted. At noon a substantial 
lunch was provided, and a social hour fol- 
lowed. The afternoon session opened with 
report of committees. Officers elected were: 
president, Mrs. Fred. H. Geddes, Toledo, 
Ohio; vice-president, Mrs. Hiram Marks, 
Detroit, Mich. ; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
S. T. Paine, Cleveland, Ohio. The first 
paper was given by Miss Low on ‘‘Some 
Alliance Ideals.’’ It was an inspiration to 
all who heard it to try for the high ideal she 
set before us. Mrs. Fifield told us in her 
earnest way of the Southern work and the 
libraries that needed help, making it very real 
to us where some of our work will be in the 
future. Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke of 
Boston regretted her inability to be with us 
on account of pressing cares and duties. We 
look forward to a visit from her in the near 
future. Miss Field then gave her paper on 
**The Women of the Central West.’’ We 
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thank Miss Field for expressing her clear in- 
sight into the work of the women of the Cen- 
tral West. This visit of the national officers 
will greatly encourage every woman who 
listened to the spirited addresses given with 
so much earnestness. A reception, with 
music and refreshments, was given to officers 
and delegates in the evening. 


Erie, Pa.—First Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey: Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
has just left us, and his presence has been 
like an apostolic benediction. The church 
was crowded Saturday evening to hear his 
delightful ‘‘Reminiscences’’ of our great 
poets. Sunday morning he spoke briefly after 
Mr. Harvey’s sermon, and in the evening 
preached on ‘‘How to find God.’’ It was a 
memorable sermon, and a fitting climax to 
the visit. The church was filled to the 
doors. The parlor and Sunday-school room, 
both of which open into the auditorium, were 
crowded with eager listeners; and many were 
turned away, unable to gain admission. On 
Sunday afternoon Dr. Hale spoke briefly to 
the five hundred soldiers in our Pennsylvania 
Soldiers’ Home. He left on Monday, carry- 
ing with him the benedictions, not only of 
our Unitarian household here, but of the 
whole city. October 10 to 13 the ladies held 
a rummage sale, from which they realized 
$309. November 7 we held our second annual 
meeting. It was the first annual meeting in 
the new church, and was a very happy gather- 
ing. Reports were listened to from the trus- 
tees, Sunday-school, Women’s Alliance, 
Young People’s Religious Union, Channing 
Guild, and the minister. The treasurer’s re- 
port showed the cost of the building and 


Business Notices. 


Gilchrist & Co. invite attention to a very large and 
varied assortment of articles, suitable for holiday gifts, 
including smoking jackets, house coats, and bath robes, of 
which their stock is one of the largest in Boston. No ar- 
ticle is more acceptable to a man who likes to feel comfort- 
able in his home at close of a busy day than one of these 
rest-giving garments. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Notices. 


THE annual meeting of the Bosron FATHER. 
LESS AND Wipows’ Socizry will be held Wednesday, De- 
cember 12, at eleven o’clock, at the residence of Mrs. J. N- 
Fiske, 121 Commonwealth Avenue. 

Rev. Francis Row ey, D.D., will address the meeting. 
H. E. Freeman, Sec’y. 


THE address of Rev. W..H. Ramsay is 
3609 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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In Sterling, 3d inst., Lucy Maria (Allen) Davis, widow 
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ground to be $11,481.73. All bills were 
paid, or money was in hand to pay them; 
and a balance remained in the treasury of 
$78. The treasurer, however, reminded the 
congregation that money was still needed to 
complete the basement, which is the only 
part of the church unfinished. The only 
obligation now resting upon the church is 
that to the Church Building Loan Fund, and 
that is nearly all secured by personal pledges. 
OF the $11,481, nearly $1, 500 came from out- 
side churches and individuals. The minister 
told of the ready and generous response to his 
appeals, and named the several donors. Each 
organization in the church reported a balance 
in the treasury, and a healthy, harmonious 
spirit prevailing in each. Several spirited 
addresses followed the reading of the reports, 
and the evening closed with mutual felicita- 
tions. 


\ 


Hubbardston, Mass. —Joseph M. Seaton: 
The young people have been very active in 
the church the past year. Without their great 
helpfulness the church could scarcely go on. 
The Young People’s Social Union held a 
midsummer fair, at which a neat sum was 
realized. By means of entertainments and 
socials the interest of many not intimately 
connected with the church has been quick- 
ened. The attendance at the church services 
of most of the members of the Social Union 
is encouraging, and adds the religious ele- 
ment to the Union’s work. This is also one 
of the old-fashioned churches in which the 
children are found in the pews attending 
church service. It is no uncommon thing 
for at least four-fifths of the members of the 
Sunday-school to be present at the morning 
preaching service. The evening of Novem- 
ber 23 the Ladies’ Benevolent Society held 
their annual fair. The usual generous re- 
sponse was given by the townspeople. The 
* ranks of the older members of the church are 
thinning, but those remaining are still zealous 
in good works. Especial thanks are returned 
to the many friends at a distance who sent 
many beautiful gifts for the ‘‘remembrance’’ 
table. Sunday morning, November 25, the 
three churches of the town united in a union 
service of thanksgiving for the blessings of 
the year. 


Nashua, N.H.—A series of forward move- 
ment meetings have been arranged to be held 
in this church under the auspices of the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
North Middlesex Conference, beginning next 
Sunday evening, when Rev. Charles T. Bill- 
ings of Lowell and Rev. C. E. St. John of 
Boston will speak. On December 9 the 
speakers will be Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford 
of Waltham and Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale of 
Boston. On December 16 the speakers will 
be Rev. Frederick B. Mott and Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D. 


Newburg, N.Y¥.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. John B. Green: On the evening of No- 
vember 18 Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, preached 
here. The congregation was not confined to 
the members of the society, but all denomi- 
nations were represented. The Daily Journal 
of the next evening contained a very full and 
accurate report of the inspiring utterance. It 
was a plea for emotion in religion, and it 
did not fail to move the emotions of many. 
On Thursday afternoon, November 22, Mrs. 
Davis from New York, of the National 
Women’s Alliance, addressed the Branch 
Alliance of Newburg. For fully aa hour 
she kept the closest attention of the ladies by 
a recital of the doings of the national body, 
with an account of what other Branches were 
doing; and the members felt encouraged and 
inspired for their own work. They are just 
about to hold a sale in our beautiful new 
Unity Hall, the object being to procure funds 
to defray the expenses of the music of the 


church services, which expense they have 
assumed. They have also planned for a 
course of five lectures to be given during the 
winter, by which they hope to help their 
treasury. The work of this church, which 
has been an uphill work for the last thirty 
years, appears to be in a hopeful condition. 
Some families have moved from the city in 
the last two years, but some have been added; 
and so the balance has been kept. 


Reading, Mass.—Christian Union Church, 
Rev. H. D. Stevens: 
are well organized. A recent rummage sale 
netted $140. The Alliance is conducting 
“*Studies by Eminent Unitarians,’’ and is 
participating in local missionary work in co- 
operation with the pastor. 


Rockland, Mass.—Rev. Harry Lutz: A 
Branch of the Women’s Alliance was organ- 
ized here on the toth of November, with a 
goodly membership and splendid enthusiasm 
for the work. Mrs. Mary B. Davis of New 
York gave a very helpful and inspiring ad- 
dress. The following officers were elected: 
president, Miss Gertrude Gardner; secretary, 
Mrs. Mary Smith Lutz; treasurer, Miss Grace 
Poole; chairman of Post-office Mission, Mrs. 
Olive Crawford; chairman Cheerful Letter 
Department, Miss Gertrude Gleason. The 
general work of the church is very encourag- 
ing, and is on the upward trend. The at- 
tendance upon the services and the Sunday- 
school is steadily growing, both in numbers 
and in interest. A series of evening services 
and lectures is arranged for the first Sunday 
of each month through the winter. The fol- 
lowing speakers are engaged: December 2, 
Rev. Francis Tiffany of Cambridge; January 
6, Rev. Charles A. Allen of Bridgewater; 
February 3, Rev. Charles E. St. John of 
Boston; March 3, Rev. Rush R. Shippen of 
Brockton; April 7, Hon. George W. Kelley 
of Rockland; May 5, Rev. Harry Lutz. 


Salem, Mass.—The Branch of the Na- 
tional Alliance connected with the Second 
Church, Salem, Mass., have been exemplify- 
ing the true idea of a part of the work of the 
Alliance in offering free to the public the 
readings and lectures of Miss Helen Cole of 
Boston. By these readings she awakens a 
new interest in the Bible. 


Spokane, Wash.—Rev. Oliver J. Fair- 
field: A healthy interest is manifested in 
church work. The Sunday-school is growing, 
and the ladies’ society is preparing for the 
annual bazaar. The pastor announces the fol- 
lowing sermons on the ‘‘ Change of front in the 
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A, SHUMAN & 60, 


Shuman Corner. 


We extend a cordial invitation to 
the ladies of Boston and New Eng- 
land to visit our 


IVORY ROOM 


devoted to the sale of Gloves, Cor- 


sets, Hosiery, Handkerchiefs, Cot-— 


ton Underwear, Knit Underwear, 
Aprons, Belts, Outfittings for 
Nurses, Infants’ Outfits, Cutwork, 
etc. 

Ladies’ Shoe Department adja- 
cent. 


LADIES’ GARMENT ANNEX 


Adjacent to our Ladies’ Suit 
and Coat Department. 


Opened September, 1900, 


Waists, Silk and Flannel; Silk 


Petticoats, Knitted Skirts, Golf 
Jackets, House Gowns, Tea 
Gowns, Wrappers, Negligees, et 
cetera. 


These departments for Ladies 
are noted among the most elegant 
in the Country. 
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For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receip~t 
of frice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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¢ 
_ _Universe.’? December 9, Emerson: ‘‘From 
an External God to the Thought of a Present 
_ God in History and Social Life’’; December 
16, ‘‘Science and Education no longer Ene- 
mies, but Allies of Religion.’’ 


Central States Conference.—The Cen- 
tral States Conference met in Cleveland, Ohio, 
the twenty-first and twenty-second days of No- 
vember. Wednesday, November 21, was the 
Women’s Alliance day, when at 1o a.M. the 
question of forming an Associate Alliance 
was discussed, and such a Branch immediately 
formed, In the afternoon addresses were de- 
livered by Miss Emma C. Low of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Mrs. Emily A. Fifield of Boston, and 
Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke of Boston. In 
the evening there was a reception in the par- 
lors of Unity Church. Thursday morning the 
conference began with a devotional service 
led by Rev. George Young of Salem. The 
business meeting followed, when Rev. Minot 
Osgood Simons was elected president in place 
of Rev. E. A. Coil of Marietta, Rev. A. G. 
Jennings of Toledo was chosen secretary, and 
Mr. E. H. Merchist of Cincinnati, treasurer. 
Vice-presidents: Rev. George A. Thayer, 
Cincinnati; Rev. E. L. Rexford, Columbus; 
Mr. Garrett Sydney, Cincinnati; Miss Mary 
Southworth, Cleveland; and Mrs. Laura Han- 
cock. Rev. Charles E. St. John then de- 
livered a most able address on the instructive 
work of the Unitarian Church. Rev. F. C. 
Southworth spoke on ‘‘ The Next Step 
Forward. ’’ 

The matter of missionary work was then 
discussed ; and it was decided to place a field 
agent in the State of Ohio, the salary to be 
paid one-half by the State, and to invite the 
American Unitarian Association to pay the 
other half. A resolution to this effect was 
afterward adopted. It was then voted to 
change the name of the conference to the 
Ohio State Conference. In the afternoon an 
address was given by Rev. George A. Thayer, 
and a paper was read by Rev. A. A. Jennings. 
These were fully and freely discussed. Jn 
the evening a platform meeting was held. 
The speakers were: Rev. E. A. Coil, whose 
topic was ‘‘Inspiration for Liberal Thought 
from the New Revelations of God’’; Dr. 
E. L. Rexford spoke on ‘‘The New Revela- 
tions of Man’’; Rev. Charles E. St. jfohn 
spoke of ‘‘Our Hopes for the Future’’; and 
Rey. Carl F. Henry spoke on ‘‘The Nine- 
teenth Century.’’ 

A bountiful lunch was served at the church 
at the noon hours, Wednesday and Thursday. 
Votes of thanks were passed by the delegates 
for the hospitality of the Cleveland society. 
It was one of our most practical and inspir- 
ing conferences. Much good, we hope, may 
be the result, 
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Charles Everett and D. F. Young. 


In the recent death of Mr. Charles Everett 
and Mr. D. F. Young of Newton Centre, our 
church in that place has sustained a peculiarly 
severe loss. Both had served long and faith- 
fully on the Parish Committee, and labored 
and given generously for its support. Mr. 
Everett’s happy, hopeful temperament and 
earnestness, joined to his trained business 
powers, were always freely placed at the ser- 
vice of the church. Mr. Young was one of 
the founders of the society, and never for a 
day was its interests separated from his own 
or out of his thought. His care for it was 
more than fatherly, his love for it unfailing. 
For over forty years a resident of Newton 
Centre, he passed away full of years and 
honors, leaving behind the blessing of a quiet, 
useful life. B. F. MCD. 
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The above cut represents our new Drop Head Machine, 
which OPENS and CLOSES AUTOMATIC ALLY, 
requiring no exertion whatever on the part of the oper- 
ator. 

(- No Canvassers Employed. 


Sold for Cash or on Easy Terms. 
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“Messtah Pulpit’ 


4900-1901 
Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘* Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1, Back Again to Work. 

2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 

3- Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign. 

4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 

6. Nothing but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 
aged People. 

Series on ‘‘The Passing and the Permanent in Religion.’’ 

7. IL. Religions and Religion. 

8. Hl. Theologies and Theology. 

9. The Two Harvests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


THE ESSENTIAL MAN. 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


Price 75 Cents. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St. 
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Pleasantries. 


Church: “I see by the paper that thirty-nine 
doctors arrived home recently from Europe on 
one steamer.” Gotham: “Yes. You see the 
football season has opened in this country.” 
Yonkers Statesman. 


A school-boy at a prize examination furnished 
the following biography of the patriarch Abra- 


ham: “He was the father of Lot, and had two 
wives. One was called Ishmael, and the other 
Hagar. He kept one at home, and he turned 


the other into the desert, where she became a 
pillar of salt in the daytime and a pillar of fire 
by night.” : 


Prof. L. O. Howard, chief of the division of 
entomology, felt highly flattered one day upon 
the receipt of a personal letter from a gentleman 
asking him to send a copy of his report. Prof. 
Howard replied promptly, asking to which par- 
ticular report his correspondent referred. The 
reply was as follows: “Am not particular which 
one you send. I only want it for a scrap-book.” 


“T think,” said A. Bronson Alcott, in one of 
his conversations, “when a man lives on beef, he 
becomes something like an ox. If he eats 
mutton, he begins to look sheepish; and, if he 
feeds on pork, may he not grow swinish?” 
“That may be,” said Dr. Walker of Cambridge, 
who was one of the listeners. “But, when a 
man lives on nothing but vegetables, I think he 
is apt to be pretty small potatoes.’’ 


Dr. Temple tells this story of himself. One 
night he attended a popular service in a London 
East End church, and, standing in a back pew, 
joined in the singing of a Moody and Sankey 
hymn. Next to him stood a workingman, who 
was singing lustily in tune. The bishop sang 
lustily also, but of in tune. His neighbor 
stood the discord as long as he could, and then, 
nudging the bishop, said in a whisper: “Here, 
dry up, mister! You're spoiling the show.” 


One day Mr. Tom Corwin met a political 
opponent with whom he promptly fell into a 
discussion, in the course of which he constantly 
referred to the Whig party as if it were still in 
existence. “Don’t you know the old Whig 
party is dead?” at last exclaimed his acquaint- 
ance, with evident irritation. ‘Horace Greeley 
killed it, and it’s dead and buried.” “Certainly,” 
said Mr. Corwin, with much solemnity ; “and Iam 
one of its graves, sir, and not to be trampled 
on!” 


An Oakland paper tells this story on Rev. 
B. F. Mills: “One evening this week Rev. 
Benjamin Fay Mills of the Unitarian church 
had a rally of his congregation. When it came 
Mr. Mills’s turn to tell what he was going to do 
to improve things, he started off by saying, ‘I 
am going to preach shorter sermons.’ That was 
the pastor's little joke. But immediately the 
audience broke out into a tumult of applause, 
which was the answering joke of the congrega- 
tion; and for once the congregation had the 
better of it.” 


The Saturday Evening Post tells how John 
Wanamaker told the children of his school 
about a mission school. “And I want each 
one of you,” he said, “to buy one brick and 
bring it here next Sunday. The bricks will be 
used in the construction.” On the following 
Sunday each of the hundreds of boys and girls 
had one brick, some had two apiece, some had 
even three; ‘and Mr. Wanamaker smiled a 
benign and satisfied approval. But the next}- 
day a fiery-eyed contractor, who was putting up 

building near the Sunday-school, appeared 
before Mr. Wanamaker with a bill for huge 
piles of bricks that had literally disappeared 
from the face of the earth the morning previous. 
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Wheeler Reflector \ 
you buy the best made. Let us con- 
vince you that this is true. Made for 
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100 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 


Deena ioe ep 1820. 

IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER EST 
16 MENE co \Sewuine’ 
Wm WEST-TROY, N. YASELL-METAL 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUERPRICES FREE. 


VICTOR COFFEE 


You Can Depend 


Upon ‘‘VICTOR’’ being 
ALL Right and ALWAYS Right. 


All Best Grocers. 


SHAPLEIGH COFFEE CO., Boston. 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


BILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. : 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


Educational. 
Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘Rs 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 


Individual 


for college, es: y ; non-residents live in fits 
of one of the masters in the iow ubainily 
fitted up asa eater. Catalogue sent on quest. 

Rev. James Dg Normanpig, D.D. it of the 


Trustees. Witttam C. Cottar, Head 
‘Address O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 


Sf fee ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 
phases g Pena mental, and moral conditions. 


Small classes. In ea’ attentions: 
ers. The inspiration of perso’ 
homes of the a Masters. 
rag oak Me oe. 

oyt Wo arvar 
Edward Bailey, A.B. ( 


"Ralirenc a: 
PhDs casters Albert 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Ca., 


FACTURERS 
& prices. 65 


WASMINCTON ST 
OPP.BOYLSTON ST 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
pS BOSTON. 


Pupils jive inthe 


es 


dt Dee ed 


